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You Save 


Time—Money—Trouble 
By Ordering Books from the United States Infantry 
Association 


Our Access to the 


Technical Libraries 
of the Capital 
Affords Us Unsurpassed Facilities for 
the Selection of Books for 


Military Libraries 























Our Personal Service to Customers 


@The cumulative knowledge and broad experience of this bank, 
extending over a period of 83 years—our extensive relation- 
ships with other banks throughout the business world, and our 
extraordinarily well-equipped staff of officers and assistants, 
bring together an organisation notable for its efficiency and 
capacity for serving its customers. 

@This PERSONAL SERVICE and wise counsel, when de- 
sired, is available to ALL OF OUR CUSTOMERS, irre- 
spective of the size of their accounts. 


@Our officers will be pleased to personally meet you. 
CHARLES C, GLO 


WILTON MERRIER Yn AG HNN 
Deposits Accepted by Mail Cerrespondence Invited 


The Riggs National Bank 


Washington, D. C. 
Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus, $2,000,000 
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THE POLICY OF THE 
UNITED STATES INFANTRY ASSOCIATION IS 


TO ADVOCATE, UNTIL ESTABLISHED, AN EFFECTIVE 
MILITARY POLICY. 


TO ADVOCATE AND SECURE AN EFFICIENT NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE THROUGH UNIVERSAL MILITARY 
TRAINING 


TO PROMOTE COMPLETE UNITY AND HARMONY 
THROUGHOUT THE MILITARY SERVICE BY THE 
ELIMINATION OF PROMOTION AS THE PRINCIPAL OR 
MOVING CAUSE FORLEGISLATION. WE WILL THERE- 
FORE ADVOCATE THE SINGLE LIST FOR PROMOTION 


TO ADVOCATE A WELL BALANCED ARMY, WHICH IN- 
VOLVES OPPOSITION TO ALL LEGISLATION THAT 
WILL TEND TO CREATE A CORPS D'ELITE. 


TO THESE ENDS WE CORDIALLY INVITE THE ASSISTANCE 
AND COOPERATION OF EVERY LOYAL AMERICAN. 
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What Camp Benning Means to the Infantry 
By Lieutenant Colonel Paul B. Malone, Infantry 


T SEEMS necessary to correct some 
false impressions that prevail with 
regard to Camp Benning and its 

relation to the general problem of mil- 
itary education. 

Briefly, Camp Benning is not a 
“Rifle Range,” “A School of Arms,” 
a Musketry School, or a Machine Gun 
School, but an all-round Infantry 
School of technique and tactics for the 
training of officers and noncommis- 
sioned officers of the Regular Army, 
National Guard, and Reserve Corps. 

It is, therefore, a training project of 
the first magnitude. The object of all 
training projects in the military service 
is to secure victory at the least cost in 
human lives. The relative importance 
of the Infantry School must be meas- 
ured by the magnitude of the task which 
confronts the infantry in the winning of 
battles and the extent to which infan- 
try training may serve to reduce these 
losses. 

The records of the A. E. F. show: 

(a) That though the infantry con- 
stituted 57 per cent of the total battle 
strength, yet the infantry lost 89 per 
cent of the total battle losses. 

(b) That the gross battle losses of 
the infantry were: 18.8 times those of 
the artillery, 27.8 times those of the 
engineers, 34.7 times those of all other 
troops combined. 


(c) That casualties per 100 troops 
engaged were: For the infantry, 31; 
for the engineers, 8.5; for the artillery, 
5.8; and for all others combined, 62.5. 

(d) That if all arms were of the 
same strength, then the infantry casual- 
ties would be: 5.4 times those of the 
artillery, 3.8 times those of the engi- 
neers, 12.4 times those of all other 
troops combined. 

Founded on these data, it is found 
that in order to maintain our combat 
troops at full strength at the front, the 
following percentages must be trained 
for the arms indicated: 


2 per cent for the Ordnance, Air 
Service, and Tanks. 

1 per cent for the Signal Corps. 

2 per cent for the Motor Transport 
Corps. 

2 per cent for the Quartermaster 
Corps. 

4 per cent for the Cavalry. 

4 per cent for the Medical Corps. 

5 per cent for the Coast Artillery. 

7 per cent for the Field Artillery. 

7 per cent for the Engineers. 

66 per cent for the Infantry, includ- 
ing the machine guns. 


Therefore, 66 out of every 100 men 
called to the colors must train for and 
serve in the infantry, and out of every 
100 infantrymen who serve at the 
front during a period covered by our 
operations in the world war 31 will be 
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killed or wounded in operations against 
an enemy equal in efficiency to the 
German soldier, unless by adequate 
training we succeed in insuring victory 
at a less cost in human life. 

The mission of the Infantry School 
at Camp Benning, Georgia, is to meet 
this requirement for two-thirds of the 
entire army which may be called to the 
colors. 

In order that a common doctrine of 
combat may be taught, the system of 
military education has been reorganized 
by General Order 112, War Depart- 
ment, 1919. The plan roughly follows 
that adopted by the A. E. F. and di- 
vides the schools into two groups: the 
General Service Schools, including the 
General Staff College at Washington, 
D. C., and the General Staff School 
and School of the Line at Fort Leaven- 
worth, whose mission is to teach staff 
duties and the exercise of high com- 
mand; and the Special Service Schools 
for each arm of the service, whose 
mission is to teach the technic and 
tactics of that arm. The Infantry 
School is, therefore, part of the gen- 
eral system of military education found 
necessary in actual service in the world 
war and survives as one of the twelve 
absolutely necessary educational insti- 
tutions to be preserved in time of peace, 
no matter what the size of the army 
may be. 

As part of the permanent personnel 
for demonstration purposes it is in- 
tended to have at the school: 


1 regiment of infantry. 

1 battalion of machine guns. 

1 battalion of field artillery (75’s). 
1 company of engineers. 

1 battalion of signal corps. 

1 ambulance company. 

3 motor transport companies. 





When fully organized, the student 
personnel for each class will consist of: 


1 field officer per regiment 
Field Officers’ Course. 
4 company officers per regiment 
Company Officers’ Course. 
The newly commissioned. . Basic Course 
2 noncommissioned officers per com- 
pany N.C. O.’s Course. 
As many National Guard and reserve 
officers will be taken as appropriations 
will permit. 

The course will prepare the officers 
and noncommissioned officers in the 
technic of the infantry and will fit them 
to perform satisfactorily, and accord- 
ing to the latest doctrine, the tactical 
duties that pertain to their grade. The 
terrain at Camp Benning, covering ap- 
proximately 97,000 acres of highly 
varied character, fulfils the require- 
ments for an infantry training center 
better than any other terrain in 
America. It permits the staging of a 
battle, and nothing less satisfies the in- 
fantry of today. This is recognized 
by the Sub-Committee of the Committee 
on Military Affairs of the House of 
Representatives, which visited this area, 
as well as several other large areas 
acquired during the war, and the mem- 
bers of the sub-committee have ex- 
pressed themselves favorably concern- 
ing its retention. The Sub-Committee 
of the Senate, which conducted a hear- 
ing on the subject but did not yet visit 
the site, is also believed to be favorably 
impressed. 

The infantry may rest assured that 
this is the greatest and most important 
training project now before the coun- 
try; that with it the infantry may es- 
tablish the finest school of infantry 
thought and tactics which will exist 
anywhere in the world; without it the 
infantry, the dominant arm of the serv- 
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ice, will be the only arm without a 
training school. 

General Bullard says of it after a 
personal inspection : 


I doubt that another piece of ground 
equal to Camp Benning for the location 
of an infantry school . . . could be 
found within the limits of the United 
States. 


Camp Benning is the only infantry 
project which was scientifically selected 
as a direct result of experience gained 
in the world war, and not only recog- 
nizes the teachings of the past but is 


capable of successfully meeting the ex- 
igencies of the future. Every person 
competent to pass judgment upon the 
project and who has inspected the area 
unqualifiedly indorses it. 

It is the only project earnestly sought 
with undivided voice by the infantry, 
the dominant arm of the service, which 
always has and always will bear the 
brunt of battle, and it is needed, no 
matter what may be the future size 
of the army. 

We need your cordial and active sup- 
port. 


® 


A Comparison 


WHO FURNISHED THE GENERALS ? 
Number of officers, 


Infantry... . 
Pee 
Field Artillery 
Coast Artillery 
Engineers. . . . 
All others. ... 


Dec. 1, 1918 


Number of generals, 


(Regular Army) Dec. 1, 1918 Per cent 
3,826 114 3.0 
1,536 62 4.0 

986 49 5.0 
1,418 28 2.0 
505 29 5.7 
3,598 69 1.9 


WHO FURNISHED THE BATTLE LOSSES ? 


Infantry... .. 
Field Artillery. . . 
Engineers. ... 
All others. 


Battle strength, per cent 
57 


Battle losses, per cent 


S 89 
16 5 
7 3 


20 3 











Education and Recreation 


By Dr. C. R. Mann 
N SECTION 27 of the Defense Act, 


June 3, 1916, authorization was 

given for the development of voca- 
tional training in the Regular Army. 
The necessity for this authorization was 
demonstrated in the most striking man- 
ner during the war. Not only did our 
citizens need military training to fit them 
to be soldiers, but their technical and 
occupational skill was wholly inadequate 
to meet the requirements of a modern 
army. Hence, special service schools 
were expanded rapidly to meet the re- 
quirements, and civilian institutions 
established training detachments in co- 
operation with the War Department in 
order to meet the exigencies of the 
situation. 

In like manner, the importance of 
provision for the intelligent use of the 
soldiers’ leisure time was recognized 
by the War Department at the outset. 
Since, however, the army had paid rela- 
tively little attention to this work, and 
as Congress had made no provision 
for supporting it, appeal was made to 
civilian organizations. The magnificent 
response and the effective manner in 
which camp activities and community 
relations were administered during the 
war demonstrated the potentialities of 
these activities in increasing the mili- 
tary efficiency and morale of the fight- 
ing forces. 

For the fiscal year 1919-1920, Con- 
gress has appropriated $2,000,000 for 
the support of educational and voca- 
tional training, and $650,000 for the 
support of camp activities. Responsibil- 
ity for the direction of this work has 
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been placed on the War Plans Division 
of the General Staff, and its scope has 
been defined in General Order 109, 
September 15, 1919. 

In order to carry out the provisions 
of this order, the Director of the War 
Plans Division has organized a new 
Education and Recreation Branch and 
an Advisory Board of civilian educa- 
tors of wide experience, both in school 
work and with the intensive war train- 
ing. The functions of the new branch 
are divided among three sections: edu- 
cation, recreation and moral training. 

The education section of this new 
organization has begun work along two 
main lines. In the first place, because 
of the need for immediate action to 
make good the advertisements of the 
recruiting service, half of the $2,000,000 
appropriation has been allotted to the 
various camps and army posts, and the 
commanding officers have been in- 
structed to organize immediately such 
courses of instruction as are possible 
with the facilities and personnel avail- 
able at the camps. Lists of equipment 
required for the various types of voca- 
tional education appropriate for the 
Army have been prepared, and this 
equipment, so far as it exists in army 
surplus stores, has been set aside for use 
in school work. Lists of books now 
owned by the Army or furnished to the 
Army by the American Library Asso- 
ciation during the war have also been 
prepared and distributed to the camps. 
Camp commanders are authorized to 
requisition this equipment or these 
books for school use as needed. 
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As a result of this action, school work 
has been begun in a number of camps, 
and up to date thousands of soldiers 
have elected to take instruction in the 
various courses offered. 


The second part of the educational 
work of the Education and Recreation 
Branch consists in creating the machin- 
ery for the development of more per- 
manent and uniform standards of in- 
struction throughout the service. To do 
this will require a large amount of 
pioneer experimental work. Since the 
enlisting men of the line constitute the 
larger number of men in the Army, the 
provision of adequate training facilities 
for them is a large part of the education 
and recreation problem. In order to 
carry on this development work, the 
subjects of vocational training have 
been grouped into seventeen groups, 
and the problem of developing the best 
standards of achievement and methods 
of work in each of these groups has 
been assigned to a divisional camp. 
Civilian experts attached to the War 
Plans Division will cooperate with the 
camp commanders in studying the 
particular group or groups of subjects 
assigned to each camp. 

This plan was inaugurated on Octo- 
ber 20 at Camp Taylor, to which have 
been assigned the machine and power 
groups. When the men were informed 
in a mass meeting how this work was 
to be handled and heard both from the 
camp commander and the civilian ex- 
perts what facilities would be offered, 
63 per cent of them immediately vol- 
unteered to take some part of the 
courses. 

In this development work great em- 
phasis is being placed on classifying 
the men according to their abilities and 


determining standards of achievement 
by which progress can be measured. As 
soon as suitable standards are defined, 
War Department certificates will be 
issued to those men who have qualified. 
The standards will be determined in 
such a way as to meet the requirements 
both of the Army and of civilian in- 
dustries. The applicatory method of 
instruction will be encouraged wher- 
ever possible, because of its demon- 
strated efficiency both at the Fort 
Leavenworth schools and at the nu- 
merous army service schools during the 
war. 

The Recreation Section of the new 
branch is responsible for all the activi- 
ties that were carried on during the 
war by the welfare societies, the War 
Camp Community Service, the Amer- 
ican Library Association and other 
civilian agencies. As has already been 
announced, full control of these new 
functions were assumed by the War 
Department on November 1. These ac- 
tivities will be conducted as far as pos- 
sible by enlisted and commissioned per- 
sonnel, but civilians will be employed 
wherever necessary as far as the funds 
available will permit. 

In the work of this section, the main- 
tenance of a camp library, recreational 
athletics, music, dramatics, service clubs, 
post exchanges, motion pictures, and 
community relations will be given at- 
tention and every effort is being made 
to preserve for the future the best of 
each activity as determined by the war- 
time experiences. Many of the officers 
and the civilians who served with dis- 
tinction in this field during the war are 
being retained, and some of the success- 
ful workers from the welfare organiza- 
tions will continue after November 1 
in the employ of the Army. 
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Plans for the operation of the moral 
training section are being studied with 
great care. It is recognized that this is 
a difficult and delicate problem and one 
that needs farsighted action. The serv- 
ice will be informed of these plans as 
soon as they are matured and approved. 

The fundamental purpose of the en- 
tire project is to make permanent in 
the Army the activities which were 
found during the war to contribute di- 
rectly to military efficiency. Since a 
good soldier is also a good citizen, the 
work will not only increase the military 
strength of the country, but will also 
tend to raise the standards of citizen- 
ship. It will establish cooperative re- 
lations between the military forces and 
civilian life, and thus give the Army 
an opportunity to play a part in na- 
tional development in addition to its 
prime purpose of national defense. 


Perhaps the most important result 
of this work is the effect it must have 
on the type of man who enlists in the 
Army. During the war, the tradition 
has been established that military serv- 
ice is a distinction which every citizen 
should seek, and close and cordial rela- 
tions have been established between 
civilian communities and army posts. 
These relations should be maintained 
and fostered so that parents will con- 
tinue to recognize that the army camp 
is one of the best places for young 
men to secure wholesome development 
and attractive opportunities to make a 
start in life. Military training has al- 
ways been the most efficient means of 
implanting vital conceptions of na- 
tional service, and this new work gives 
the Army an opportunity to impress 
that spirit on an ever-increasing num- 
ber of American citizens. 
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Major General Leonard Wood says: 

“If the proposition of universal mili- 
tary training is presented to a body of 
men and the statement is made that 
with manhood suffrage goes manhood 
obligation for service—that this is the 
very foundation on which a democracy 
rests—the soundness of the proposition 
is generally recognized, as is the fact 
that there is no logical method of duck- 
ing, sidestepping or dodging it. Whether 
they like it or not, men realize that the 
principle is sound.” 














Pistol Training for Infantry 
By Captain H. M. Groninger, Cavalry 


dates who attended the first and second Officers’ Training Camps at Platts- 


To contents of this article were originally prepared for use by the candi- 


burg, N. Y., in 1917. 


The methods were given a thorough and exhaustive test and proved to be 


satisfactory in every respect. 
PRELIMINARY 


Nomenclature and Care.—The soldier 
is first taught the nomenclature of the 
parts of the pistol necessary to an un- 
derstanding of its action and use and 
the proper measures for its care and 
preservation. Ordnance Pamphlet No. 
1866 gives this information. 


MANUAL OF THE PISTOL 


1. The pistol being in the holster: 
1. Raise, 2. PISTOL. 

At the command Raise, unbutton the 
flap of the holster with the right hand 
and grasp the stock, back of hand out- 
ward. 

At the command Pistol, draw the 
pistol from the holster, reverse it, 
muzzle up, the hand holding the stock 
with the thumb and last three fingers; 
forefinger outside of the guard; barrel 
to the rear, and inclined to the front 
at an angle of about thirty degrees; 
hand as high as the neck and six in- 
ches in front of the point of the right 
shoulder. This is the position of Raise 
Pistol, and it may be similarly taken 
from any position. 

2. To withdraw magazine, pistol in 
any position: 1. Withdraw, 2. MAG- 
AZINE. 

At the command Magazine, place 
pistol, barrel down, in left hand and 


clasp barrel in full grip of left hand, 
thumb clasped over barrel in front of 
trigger guard, butt of pistol up, barrel 
pointing to the left front and slightly 
downward. With tip of right fore- 
finger press stud releasing magazine 
and then place tip of same finger under 
projection at front of magazine base. 
Raise magazine about an inch, then 
close thumb and second finger on sides 
of magazine, giving a secure grasp with 
which it can be withdrawn from 
socket, placed inside belt (in pocket of 
shirt or otherwise disposed of without 
throwing it away). Right hand then 
grasps stock, back of hand to the left. 

3. To open chamber, the pistol in 
any position: 1. Open, 2. CHAMBER. 

Carry the pistol to the left hand 
(if not already there), barrel to the 
left, front end of slide grasped between 
the thumb and forefinger of left hand; 
right hand grasping stock, back of 
hand up; right thumb under slide stop. 
Hold left hand steady and push for- 
ward with right hand till slide reaches 
end of stroke; engage slide stop, and 
come to Raise Pistol. Should the pistol 
be cocked and locked, it will be un- 
locked so that the slide can move. 

4. To close chamber, being at Raise 
Pistol, chamber open: 1. Close, 2. 
CHAMBER. 





*The Manual of the Pistol is so arranged that it may be used by officers either mounted 


or dismounted. 
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At the command Chamber, release 
slide top with right thumb and let ham- 
mer down gently. To let hammer 
down, pull downward with point of 
right thumb till hammer presses against 
grip safety and forces it home; then 
while continuing this pressure on ham- 
mer, pull trigger ; and while continuing 
pull on trigger, let the hammer down. 
While letting hammer down, grasp 
stock firmly between the palm and last 
three fingers to prevent pistol rotating 
in hand. 

5. To insert magazine, pistol being 
in any position, no magazine in socket: 
1. Insert, 2,5 MAGAZINE. 

Lower pistol into left hand as in 
Withdraw Magazine, grasp magazine 
with tip of right forefinger on projec- 
tion at base of magazine, withdraw 
from socket and insert in pistol. To 
make sure that magazine is home, strike 
base of magazine with palm of right 
hand. Bring the pistol to the position 
of Raise Pistol. 

6. To return pistol, being at Raise 
Pistol: 1. Return, 2. PISTOL: 

Lower the pistol and raise the flap 
of the holster with the right thumb; 
insert the pistol in the holster and push 
it down; button the flap with the right 
hand. If the pistol be loaded and 
cocked the command, 1. Lock, 2. PIS- 
TOL must precede the command 
“RETURN.” 

7. To load, having loaded magazine 
in pistol, pistol in any position, 
chamber empty: 1. Load, 2. PISTOL. 

Place pistol in left hand, barrel down, 
butt of pistol up, barrel pointing to 
left front and downward, slide grasped 
between thumb and forefinger. Push 
forward with right hand until the slide 
is fully open, then release slide, allow- 


ing it to move forward and load car- 
tridge into chamber. Come to Raise 
Pistol. If the last shot in the magazine 
has been fired, to reload; same com- 
mand, but execute Withdraw Maga- 
zine, Insert Magazine, Close Chamber. 
As soon as the pistol is loaded, it will 
be immediately locked by the com- 
mands, 1. Lock, 2. PISTOL. Should 
the command for locking pistol be in- 
advertently omitted it will be locked 
without command. 

8. To unload pistol, being in any 
position, loaded: 

Execute by the commands, Withdraw 
Magazine, Open Chamber, Close Cham- 
ber, Insert Magazine. 

9. To inspect pistol, it being in the 
holster: 1. Inspection, 2. PISTOL. 

Execute, Raise Pistol. 

To inspect the pistol more minutely, 
add 3. Withdraw, 4. Magazine, 5. 
Open, 6. CHAMBER. 

To avoid accidents, individual men 
out of ranks, in barracks or camp will 
first Withdraw Magazine, then Open 
Chamber whenever the pistol is re- 
moved from the holster for cleaning, 
for examination, or for any other pur- 
pose. Accidental discharges will not 
occur if the above rule is always 
observed, and failure to observe it must 
be considered a _ military offense, 
whether or not accident results. 


PRECAUTIONS FOR SAFETY 


10. Whenever men fall in ranks 
with the automatic pistol the officer or 
noncommissioned officer in charge will 
command : 


1. Raise, 2. PISTOL; 

1. Withdraw; 2. MAGAZINE; 
1. Open; 2. CHAMBER; 

1. Close, 2. CHAMBER; 
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1. Insert, 2. MAGAZINE; 

1. Return, 2. PISTOL. 

The commander of any company or 
detachment thereof is responsible for 
giving the necessary commands to put 
the pistols in a safe condition. 

11. The pistol with cartridge in 
chamber is habitually carried cocked 
and locked, whether in the hand or in 
the holster. The hammer will not be 
lowered while a cartridge is in the 
chamber. 

12. In campaign, the pistol should 
habitually be carried with a magazine 
in the socket, loaded with seven ball 
cartridges, chamber empty, hammer 
down. The extra magazines should 
also be loaded with seven ball car- 
tridges each. 

When action seems imminent, the 
pistol should be loaded by command. 
It may then be returned by command 
to the holster till the time for its use 
arrives. 

13. Recruits are first taught the 
motions of loading and firing without 
using cartridges. However, the auto- 
matic action and the effect of ball car- 
tridges in operating the slide cannot 
be taught without firing ball cartridges. 
Practice without cartridges is very 
necessary to acquire facility in the 
exact movements of the manual and 
in aiming, holding and trigger squeeze. 

To execute the movements without 
cartridges, first Withdraw Magazine, 
Open Chamber, and Examine both 
pistols and magazines to assure that 
none contain ball cartridges. 

14. All the movements in loading 
pistol should be practiced without look- 
ing at it. In order to do this success- 
fully it is necessary to know exactly 
where the magazines are carried so the 


hand may find them without fumbling. 
Also, since the projection at the front 
of the magazine base is on the same 
side as the bullets, and the magazine 
must be inserted in the socket with 
these to the front, the magazine should 
be carried in the pocket with the pro- 
jection to the left and should be with- 
drawn from the pocket with the same 
grasp as is prescribed for Withdraw 
Magazine. 

15. This manual must be practiced 
with all the precision and exactness 
required for the manual for the rifle. 
Accidents will be reduced to a minimum 
and familiarity with the pistol gained 


POSITION 


Stand firmly on both feet, body per- 
fectly balanced and erect and turned 
at such an angle as is most comfort- 
able when the arm is extended toward 
the target; the feet far enough apart 
(about 8 to 10 inches) as to insure 
steadiness; weight of body borne 
equally upon both feet; right arm fully 
extended but not locked ; left arm hang- 
ing naturally. 

THE GRIP 

Grasp the stock as high as possible 
with the thumb and last three fingers, 
the forefinger alongside the trigger 
guard, the thumb extended along the 
stock. The barrel hand and fore-arm 
should be as nearly in one line as pos- 
sible when the weapon is pointed to- 
ward the target. The grasp should 
not be so tight as to cause tremors but 
should be firm enough to avoid losing 
grip. The lower the stock is grasped 
the greater will be the movement or 
jump of the muzzle caused by recoil. 
If the hand be placed so that the grasp 
is on one side of the stock, the recoil 
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will cause a rotary movement of the 
weapon toward the opposite side. 

The releasing of the sear causes a 
slight movement of the muzzle, gener- 
ally to the left. The position and pres- 
sure of the thumb along the stock over- 
comes much of this movement. 

To do uniform shooting the weapon 
must be held with exactly the same 
grip for each shot, not only must the 
hand grasp the stock at the same point 
for each shot, but the tension of the 
grip must be uniform. 


THE TRIGGER SQUEEZE 


The trigger must be squeezed in the 
same manner as in rifle firing. The pres- 
sure of the forefinger on the trigger 
should be steadily increased and should 
be straight back, not sideways. The 
pressure should continue to that point 
beyond which the slightest movement 
will release the sear. Then when the 
aim is true, the additional pressure is 
applied and the pistol fired. When the 
pistol is fired the greatest effort should 
be taken to hold the pistol to the mark 
as nearly as possible. This will be of 
great benefit in automatic firing. 


POSITION AND AIMING DRILLS 


The squad is formed with an interval 
of one pace between files. Black pasters 
are used as aiming points. The pasters 
are ten paces distant from the squad. 
The instructor commands, 1. Raise, 2. 
PISTOL, and cautions “POSITION 
AND AIMING DRILL.” The men take 
the position prescribed in paragraph 3. 
At the command, 1. Squad, 2. FIRE, 
slowly extend the arm till it is nearly 
horizontal, the pistol directed at a point 
about six inches below the bull’s-eye. 
At the same time put the forefinger in- 
side the trigger guard and gradually 


feel the trigger. Inhale enough air to 
comfortably fill the lungs and gradually 
raise the piece until the line of sight is 
directed at the point of aim, 4. ¢., just 
below the bull’s-eye at six o’clock. While 
the sights are directed upon the mark, 
gradually increase the pressure on the 
trigger until it reaches that point where 
the slightest additional pressure will re- 
lease the sear. Then, when the aim is 
true, the additional pressure tonfire the 
piece is given so smoothly as not to de- 
range the alignment of the sights. The 
weapon will be held on the mark for 
an instant after the hammer falls and 
the soldier will observe what effect, if 
any, the squeezing of the trigger has had 
on his aim. 

When the soldier has become pro- 
ficient in taking the proper position the 
exercise is conducted “At Will.” 


QUICK FIRE 


Being at the Raise Pistol, chamber 
and magazine empty, 1. Quick Fire Ex- 
ercise, 2. ONE. Lower the forearm un- 
til it is nearly horizontal, pistol point- 
ing at the target, 3. Two. Thrust the 
pistol forward to the position of aim, 
snapping the pistol just below the arm 
reaches its full extension. Then look 
through sights to verify the pointing. 
4. THREE. Return to Raise Pistol and 
cock the pistol. 

In this exercise the soldier must keep 
his eyes fixed upon the mark. He should 
constantly practice pointing the pistol 
until he acquires the ability to direct 
it on the mark in the briefest interval 
of time and practically without the aid 
of the sights. In other words, the pistol 
in this exercise is accurately pointed in- 
stead of accurately aimed. In night fir- 
ing pointing the pistol is the only meth- 
od that can be used. After careful prac- 
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tice in this exercise it is surprising what 
good results can be obtained at night. 

This exercise should then be practiced 
from the position of the pistol in the 
holster instead of Raise Pistol. 


CLASSES OF FIRE 


1. Slow Fire—As described above. 
Target L or A or improvised target. 

2. Quick Fire —Being at Raise Pistol, 
pistols locked, at the command “Com- 
mence Firing” fire and return to Raise 
Pistol after each shot, following the 
principles of Quick Fire Exercise. Tar- 
get E, 5 yards apart, one for each 
man firing. This firing should be done 
by the numbers as described in Quick 
Fire Exercise until correct methods 
have been attained. 

When necessary proficiency has been 
obtained as described, the firer should 
march from a point 15 yards distance 
from the target on the target firing on 
command of the instructor according to 
the principles of “Quick Fire Exercise.” 

3. Automatic Fire-——Being at Raise 
Pistol, pistols locked. At the command 
“Commence Firing” empty the maga- 
zine in seven seconds, xeeping the arm 
extended. Target E, 5 yards apart, one 
for each man firing. 

4. Trench Fire—Two lines of tar- 
gets. The first line is composed of F 
targets 5 yards apart, one figure for 
each man firing. The second line is 
composed of two E figures, one yard 
apart, for each man firing, placed in a 
trench immediately in rear of the figures 
of the first line. This gives for each 
firer a group of three figures, one placed 
on top at the near edge of the trench 
and the other two in the trench imme- 





diately in rear. In case a trench is not 
available the rifle pit can be used. A 
gutter, sunken road, embankment, or 
hedge can be used for this purpose so 
long as trench fire is simulated. 

The firing line advances at a walk 
from 100 yards, takes up a double time 
50 yards from trench, fires one shot at 
the double time when within ten yards 
of the first target, continues to the 
trench and fires the remaining six shots, 
automatic fire, at the two targets in the 
trench in rear of the first line target. 


SCORE 


A score will be seven shots. Targets 
will be marked after the men in the 
firing line have completed their scores. 
All loading and firing should be done by 
command. 

COURSE 

1. Slow Fire-—10 yards. Minimum 
of one maximum of five scores. 

2. Quick Fire —10 yards. Minimum 
of one maximum of three scores. 

3. Automatic Fire—10 yards. Mini- 
mum of one maximum of three scores. 

4. Trench Fire—Minimum of one 
maximum of three scores. 





FIELD WORK 


Field practice involving the use of 
the pistol alone and in conjunction with 
other arms should be utilized. This 
should include firing both day and night 
at the halt and on the march from all 
positions, standing, kneeling and prone, 
against unknown targets placed in shell 
holes, trenches, etc. 

Texts Consulted—Small Arms Fir- 
ing Manual, Training Memorandum, 
Headquarters Punitive Expedition. 
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Historical Branch of the General Staff 
By Colonel Oliver L. Spaulding, General Staff 


OR several years before the re- 
Fk cent war, interest in military 

history had been steadily increas- 
ing among officers of the Army, and 
its importance had come to be more 
fully realized than before. This inter- 
est was greatly stimulated by the es- 
tablishment of well-planned historical 
courses at the Service Schools, but the 
evolution had not yet reached the stage 
of developing a special historical organ 
when the war began. 

In the spring of 1918 this organ made 
its appearance in the form of the His- 
torical Branch, War Plans Division, 
General Staff. This branch at once be- 
gan its collection of historical docu- 
ments and prepared to make use of 
them. It was fortunate in securing the 
services oi several historians of stand- 
ing, who joined it serving under 
emergency commissions. 

It was evident that nothing could be 
done for a long time on activities 
abroad, but a beginning was made with 
activities in the United States. Sections 
were formed to deal with diplomatic 
relations and with the economic and 
military mobilization of the country, 
and for the collection and preservation 
of photographs. A detailed and careful 
analysis was made of the ground ulti- 
mately to be covered which resulted in 
an outline suitable for a very complete 
history of the participation of the 
United States in the war. This outline, 
of course, was never considered to be 
a finished product, but remained always 
subject to current revision. 

To fill the blank spaces left in this 
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outline for operations, a member of the 
branch was detached and sent to 
France. He was placed on duty at 
G. H. Q. in the Historical Section, 
G. S., A. E. F., and established its 
archives. That section passed through 
many vicissitudes, but succeeded in 
collecting a large quantity of docu- 
ments; it was finally designated as the 
custodian of all historical documents, 
which had ceased to be “live files” in 
the offices of origin. 

In the spring of 1919, more officers 
having become available on account of 
the termination of hostilities, the G. H. 
Q. Section was much enlarged and 
undertook a considerable amount of 
field work. The ground covered by the 
most important of the American opera- 
tions was studied and record made of 
all evidence found there which might 
assist in later interpretation of docu- 
ments. This evidence was put in the 
form of maps, sketches, photographs, 
and written field notes. This work was 
undertaken only just in time, for, while 
evidence of this nature was still plenti- 
ful it was rapidly disappearing; the 
clearing up of debris and the plowing 
of fields was progressing with great 
rapidity, a most encouraging indication 
of early rehabilitation of the country. 

Meanwhile, a similar Historical Sec- 
tion had been established, independ- 
ently, at headquarters of the Service 
of Supply, and had been very active 
in collecting material dealing with every 
phase of that intricate organization. 
Original documnts were accumulated 
or located in the files where they orig- 
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inated, and special historical summaries 
were called for from all services. 

After the armistice, when the Peace 
Conference assembled, a representative 
of the Historical Branch was sent to 
Paris to follow its proceedings. A large 
mass of material on the diplomatic 
situation was thus obtained. 

In June, 1919, these activities abroad 
ceased. Representatives of each of the 
historical sections there were brought 
to Washington and placed on duty in 
the Historical Branch. This branch is 
now being reorganized, with greatly re- 
duced strength, for work on a peace 
basis. 

Its functions, under the instructions 
of the Secretary of War, include pre- 
serving historical documents relating to 
the wars of the United States; making 
these documents, or the information 
contained therein, accessible to agencies 
of the War Department and to students 
and investigators properly accredited ; 
and preparing historical monographs on 
such military subjects as may be of 
interest to the War Department. 

The offices of the branch have been 
established at Washington Barracks, 
where a large file room is available 
and where it is in easy reach of the 
War College library. The archives con- 
sist of three departments, one for writ- 
ten documents, one for photographs, 
and one for moving-picture films. 

The collection of written documents 
is not yet large, but is rapidly growing, 
and will become very important on the 
closing of G. H. Q., A. E. F., when all 
purely historical documents on file 
there will be added to it. It now in- 
cludes all the original files of the 
branch dealing with activities at home; 
a considerable amount of diplomatic 





material; a valuable collection of pa- 
pers of the Services of Supply in 
France; the files of the General Pur- 
chasing Board and of the American 
representative on the Board of Allied 
Supply in Paris; and a small collection 
of documents dealing with operations, 
including the field notes of the G. H. Q. 
Historical Section. The collection of 
photographs, both still and moving, 
is very large, including all official 
photographs of the Signal Corps, il- 
lustrating the war with Germany, and 
much private work; orders have re- 
cently been issued, adding to it the 
Brady collection of Civil War photo- 
graphs. 

In connection with the archives, a 
small bureau of information is main- 
tained for answering inquiries on his- 
torical questions. These come in in- 
creasing numbers from agencies of 
the War Department and from outside 
inquirers. Lack of personnel prevents 
undertaking any considerable investiga- 
tion, but when specific questions are 
asked an effort is made either to give 
the information or to indicate where 
and how it may be obtained. Facilities 
for research, somewhat limited as yet, 
are provided for properly accredited 
investigators. 

Relations have been established with 
the recently organized association of the 
state historical bureaus. This will prob- 
ably result in the near future in a 
marked growth of the demand for re- 
search facilities. 

Along the line of making informa- 
tion available, the branch hopes at some 
time to be able to take up the matter 
of publication of sets of documents. 
Compilations of orders; summaries of 
intelligence ; operation reports; files of 
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correspondence—all these and many 
more collections of papers should at 
some time be published. Some of them 
cannot properly be put out at this 
time, but in the cases of others there is 
nothing to prevent. A commencement 
should be made when the documents 
are sufficiently in hand, but it is not yet 
possible to consider it. Similar publica- 
tions might well be made of collections 
of photographs, when funds become 
available. 

Minor activities of the branch have 
included exchanges of historical mate- 
rial with allied countries. Thus a 
considerable number of photographs re- 
lating to foreign armies have been 
obtained by exchange, for the archives. 
Certain other material, such as uni- 
forms, equipment, etc., obtained by ex- 
change, which could not be cared for 
in the archives, has been turned over 
to the National Museum. To that 
museum also have been turned over 
the paintings and sketches made by 
American artists in France under the 
auspices of the War Department. 

For the preparation of historical 
monographs, the field is unlimited; as 
many officers and civilian writers as 
could be found could be kept busy for 
an indefinite period. It is only just be- 
ginning to be possible to undertake 
such work, and the available officers are 
few. Relations have been established 
with the American Historical Associa- 
tion, and these will be carefully culti- 
vated; perhaps valuable work by civ- 
ilians may be arranged through co- 
operation. 

Publications hitherto have, of course, 
been few. A critical study of German 
tactics, prepared by the G. H. Q. His- 
torical Section, was published, by co- 
operation, both in France and the 


United States. A brief outline of the 
economic mobilization of the United 
States was issued in December, 1918; 
and a large handbook, enumerating and 
describing all economic agencies insti- 
tuted by the Government for war pur- 
poses, is uow in press. A volume of 
statistics of the Services of Supply, pre- 
pared in France, has come into the 
hands of the branch through consolida- 
tion of the offices; it has been revised 
and checked, and its publication is in 
contemplation. 

In so far as the few officers of the 
branch are concerned, it is necessary 
to limit the field; it still remains too 
broad. In the first place, work is being 
confined to the war with Germany. 
There is no present intention of pre- 
paring a complete “official account” ; 
and all consideration of diplomatic and 
economic affairs must be omitted, ex- 
cept in so far as they may incidentally 
be drawn into question in connection 
with other investigations. 

This leaves, broadly speaking, three 
subdivisions of the work—mobilization 
and demobilization, including all activi- 
ties in the United States; operations 
abioad and the Services of Supply 
abroad. 

From time to time official demand 
will doubtless be made upon the branch 
for special studies upon particular 
points. These will, of course, be taken 
up in preference to anything else. As 
it becomes possible, however, work 
will be gradually extended to cover the 
entire field—not with an idea of con- 
structing a complete narrative history, 
but with that of preparing the way. 
The primary purpose will be to put the 
material in such form that the War De- 
partment may use it conveniently in 
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formulating its doctrines and systems 
for the future. 

The first and easiest work is to put 
the outline of each operation and of the 
service of each American unit in co- 
herent shape. This is well under way. 
It will be much abbreviated, and will 
not involve much critical study. It will 
serve, so to speak, as a small scale 
guide map. 

Next—and work is being taken up 
along this line simultaneously with the 
above—a general survey is to be made 
of each of the three subdivisions above 
outlined—mobilization, S. O. S., and 
operations. This will be as short as 
practicable, but will be in sufficient de- 
tail to lead the investigator into any 
part of the subject which he wishes to 
study. Special attention will be paid to 
citations of authority, and the aim will 
be to make the papers serve both as an 
accurate general statement and as an 
introduction to the documents. 

Upon these will be based a series of 
monographs, each taking up some one 
particular feature of the basic papers, 
and developing it. These again will 
serve, each in its own department, the 
same purpose as the general papers 
upon which they are based—they will 
bear the same relation to them, let us 
say, as the 1/20000 map does to the 
1/200000. These should involve a con- 
siderable amount of critical study and 
should go somewhat deeply into the 
basic original documents. The purpose 
of each being limited, they can begin 
to use the magnifying glass; they can 
go beyond the operation report, per- 
haps to the pencilled message written 
in a shell hole. 

These papers being so constructed as 
to serve as a further index to the docu- 
ments, it is evident that the map scale 


may be again increased if desired. A 
smaller feature of any particular sub- 
ject may be taken up and treated with 
greater elaboration of detail. 

The field being thus opened—the 
page ruled off, as it were, with lines 
parallel to the axis of ordinates—an- 
other series of lines should be run 
parallel to the axis of abscissae. For 
example, one such paper is now in 
hand, a study of the replacement sys- 
tem. This will analyze and explain the 
entire scheme, describing the evolution 
and operation of all the machinery, and 
following the replacements through all 
three strips of the field above described, 
from the camp in the United States 
through the S. O. S., and up to the 
combat unit engaged in operation. 

Similarly, any question may be fol- 
lowed through. A given question on 
training might be taken up; the origin 
of the idea might be discovered in 
France, the resulting work at home dis- 
cussed, its continuation and develop- 
ment traced through the schools and 
training areas abroad, and finally the 
test of it found in operations. 

This is a large program, but it is sep- 
arable into small ones. Any one part 
may be taken up at any time, any study 
called for by the War Department may 
be made complete in itself, and at the 
same time fit into the general scheme. 
Changes in detail may be made at any 
time without affecting the program 
itself. 

It is to be expected that the historical 
work of the General Staff, once begun, 
will be continued in some form. The 
present Historical Branch is an organ- 
ized and going concern, and may very 
well be continued at any place in the 
General Staff organization that may be 
found advisable. Certain modifications 
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are quite possible, however, and a few 
of the considerations affecting such 
modifications may be mentioned. 

It will be noted that the main func- 
tions of the branch are two, the mainte- 
nance of archives, and historical work 
based upon the documents therein con- 
tained. The two are quite separable 
and may be separately considered. 

It is evident that it is desirable to 
have all historical documents in the pos- 
session of the War Department con- 
solidated in an archive building, under 
the care of experts. The partial col- 
lection which is being gradually ac- 
cumulated by the Historical Branch 
may serve as a nucleus. 

The collection of documents in time 
of peace will, as a rule, consist simply 
in locating existing papers and secur- 
ing them. In time of active operations, 
an officer in every staff might well be 
designated (in addition to his other du- 
ties, except in the largest units) to 
represent the Historical Branch and see 
that all historical material is secured. 
This involves not only collecting docu- 
ments, but supplementing them by ac- 
tive search for other evidence, such as 
was made after the close of hostilities 
by the Historical Section and other staff 
sections at Chaumont. 

The information service above de- 
scribed, charged with furnishing his- 
torical data in response to approved in- 
quiries, properly belongs to the archive 
system. So also, evidently, does the 
function of assisting duly accredited in- 
vestigators to secure information for 
themselves. And the editorial function, 
of preparing sets of documents for 
publication, naturally comes in here. 

If the Historical Branch is to handle 
all these activities, it may be best to 
relieve it from all concern with the 


writing of history and give this to a 
separate body. The question will then 
arise as to the proper assignment of the 
small group of officers thus separated 
from it. 

The instructions of the Secretary of 
War require that the preparation of 
monographs be planned in accordance 
with the requirements of the War De- 
partment. Experience so far indicates 
that the demand will be chiefly from 
the General Staff College. Require- 
ments from other sources are generally 
met by the information service—that 
is, the requisition is usually for specific 
statements of fact, not for analysis of 
a series of events in a study or mono- 
graph. This is natural enough; the 
principal value of such studies is in mili- 
tary education. To make full use of 
historical material it should first be di- 
gested and crystallized into doctrine in 
an educational institution ; the doctrines 
can then be applied in training. The 
highest educational institution in our 
Army is the General Staff College, so 
that in case of separation of the His- 
torical Branch this particular group 
might well find its home in that insti- 
tution. 

This, however, is mere speculation. 
The precise form of organization and 
the particular plan of work will settle 
themselves; the branch is actually in 
operation, and that is the main point. 
Just as in Patrick Henry’s day, we have 
no way to judge the future except by 
the past; we cannot plan our future 
systems until we know what happened 
to our previous ones. The study of 
history must guide us in holding to 
what is right and discarding what is 
wrong, and so help us to win the next 


war. 
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A Battalion in Action 
By Ist Lieut. James B. Wharton, 111th Infantry, 28th Division 


AM going to show you how a bat- 
| talion functioned as a fighting force 

through fourteen days of action in 
the Argonne Forest, or Foret d’Ar- 
gonne, as the French call it. 

On the night of the 25th of Septem- 
ber, 1918, we were lying in a woods 9 
kilometers (51% miles) behind the front 
line; not dug in, but sleeping under 
shelter tents on the surface of the 
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By oom t) ~ ~~ er — lying 
vision. two ines was t. sector t t 
ground. We were scarcely within range 
of the lighter German artillery, and the 
heavies were not bothering with the 
woods, but were concentrating their 
fire on the towns, roads and railways 
in our rear. We could hear the light 





shells coming towards us and explod- 
ing, but none ever reached us. 

At 10.30 on the night of the 25th a 
field order from regimental head- 
quarters came down to us. With that 
and a roll of maps, I picked my way 
through the dark woods to a dugout 
where I could light a candle. Here, sit- 
ting on an upturned bucket, with two 
sputtering candles on a box as desk, I 
read the orders and marked our sector 
on the maps. 

Two men, one snoring loudly, slept 
beside me, curled up in blankets on the 
dirt floor. The candles threw flickering 
shadows across the red clay walls and 
ceiling of thick logs. As I worked 
something caught my ear, a sound as 
of the far-away beating of many drums. 
I listened and thought it must be the 
preparatory artillery fire—a deep 
thumming that seemed to vibrate the 
earth. 





An hour later we moved out along a 
narrow wagon trail leading on to a 
broad dirt road cutting through the 
woods. The amount of ‘traffic here was 
enormous. French soldiers, just re- 
lieved from the line, singly, in groups 
of two, three and a half dozen, Chau- 
chats (automatic rifles) slung over 
shoulders, drifted past us to the rear. 
All the rest of the traffic was forward 
—American infantry, artillery, wagon 
trains, ammunition and ration trucks, 
rolling kitchens, automobiles, motor- 
cycles, and horsemen moved along with 
us. There was much confusion and 
many long halts. 

We were anxious to arrive at our 
destination, wherever that might be. 
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The sound of the artillery fire was 
each minute growing closer, and we 
feared counter-battery fire from the 
Germans. A road, jammed with traffic, 
is a mean place to be caught by shell- 
fire. Only occasionally, however, did a 
shell whiz overhead and explode in the 
woods below us. 

We came to the guns which were 
firing the barrage, 6 and 8-inch how- 
itzers and long rifles, placed hub to 
hub. Going through those vomiting 
guns was an ordeal. One felt that he 
was a very small atom in the universe. 
The roar and flash deafened and 
blinded. It seemed as if the thunder 
and lightning had descended and were 
tearing asunder the earth’s surface. All 
through the woods and over the dark 
hills flickered little lights. Close by, 
under the muzzle of a long gun pointed 
skyward, was a Frenchman, carefully 
adjusting one of the little lanterns. 
Then the gun roared and we were 
blinded. This end was bad enough; we 
thanked God that we weren’t at the 
other end where the projectiles were 
exploding. 

We passed on through and filed into 
a ravine where we dug in and slept 
until daylight, now but a few hours off. 
We remained there all that day. 

On the night of the 26th, at mid- 
night, we started forward again, mov- 
ing in column of files along a white 
macadam road. In one place we were 
delayed by French artillery, with horses, 
caissons and guns standing in the mid- 
dle of the road; the men, rolled up in 
their long coats, asleep in the ditches 
and fields. In another place, a com- 


pany of American infantry emerged 
from a trench along the road, the men 
half awake and shivering in the cool of 
early morning, formed up without a 


sound and marched away, the moon- 
light shining on their fixed bayonets. 

Shortly before daybreak we reached 
Varennes, were haited and ordered to 
take cover in a ditch running along the 
edge of the road. “Fitz” and I were in- 
structed by the major to see that the 
companies were gotten into the trench. 
We started back to do this when two 
shells came over in quick succession. 

Whizz — b-boom; whizz — b-boom! 
Foliowed by the deadly hum of flying 
pieces of steel. 

It didn't take the battalion thirty 
seconds to change its position from the 
road to the bottom of that trench. 
Smoke and the acrid fumes of gas 
drifted down through the overhead 
camouflage of boughs and leaves, into 
the trench. When “Fitz” and I poked 
our heads up through this camouflage 
to look for the battalion we found that 
the two shells had saved us an hour’s 
work. 

It started to rain. Three of us turned 
in together, sleeping in our slickers, 
one blanket over all of us, and helmets 
over our faces. In the morning, stiff 
and sore and cold, I rose and saw, 3 
yards away, and like us, sleeping in the 
bottom of the trench, a dead Boche 
with his brains scattered about him. 

Varennes was badly smashed up by 
shell-fire and cluttered with German 
dead. They seemed to have been struck 
down as they ran for cover, some in the 
streets, others just outside a trench or 
dugout door. One lay beside a heavy 
machine gun, trained on a street cor- 
ner. In this man’s pocket was a picture 
of a pretty woman and three children. 
A wave of pity surged over me as I 
looked down at him—a big, blond, 
handsome man with a gaping hole 
through his left eye and temple. I 
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thought then, as I had thought when 
my first man was killed, why does it 
have to be? In many of the dugouts we 
found Germans with foul-smelling 
wounds, infection having already set in 
I came upon one, 100 feet under- 
ground, sitting on the edge of a bunk, 
with a broken leg, three fingers off and 
a slash across the face. The outlying 
open fields were dotted with disabled 
tanks, some with their noses in shell- 
holes, some upside down, some fallen 
backwards into holes. It made an odd 
spectacle. In Varennes we _ found 
blankets, overcoats, food and cigarettes, 
left by the enemy, which stood us in 
good stead for many days to come. 

On the 29th we left Varennes, going 
forward towards Montblainville. Reach- 
ing there, we were met by the colonel 
commanding our brigade, who gave us 
orders for attack. It was then 2.05 
p.m. We were to attack at 2.30 a hill 
4 kilometers distant, called Le Chene 
Tondu. It was an utter impossibility to 
even reach there by 2.30, let alone get 
there and attack. As a rule a written 
field order is given a battalion for an 
attack, but in this case we received no 
information other than to attack Le 
Chene Tondu from the sovth at 2.30 
p. m., that the 2d Battalion of our regi- 
ment would be on our right and the 
77th Division on our left. It was neces- 
sary for us to take things in our own 
hands and do the best we could. 

We left the town, in column of files 
(Fig. 2a), on a road running southwest, 
departed from the road and, in line of 
half-platoons (Fig. 2b), started across 
the open towards the wooded hills. As 
we drew near, we changed formation, 
going into line of combat groups (Fig. 
2c) and sending small patrols and 
scouts in advance and a patrol from 





each flank to get in touch with the 
units on our right and left. 

From the gray clouds above us came 
the whirr of planes, the little black and 
white puffs of smoke, and the sharp 
cracks of the explosion of anti-aircraft 
shells. Save for this—which is almost 
all the time happening—and the occa- 
sional rivetting of a machine gun, all 
was quiet. It didn’t seem as if the 
Boche were anywhere near. But a man 
who has once been there, as we say, 
can smell a front line. The lack of 
visible, human life tells him that he is 
getting close to danger. 





Half Platoons 


A. 
Column of Tiles 








Fic. 2 

Shows ap: h and attack formations. Column of 
files (a) is the usual formation used in travel on roads 
that are under shell-fire. From this formation, in which 
the men are in a single column, one behind the other, 
there is a gradual change (b-c) until the skirmish line 
{ is reached, in which the men are placed side by side 

e effect is similar to the opening of a fan. This 
——- shows two companies in the front line and two 
in the second line. 


Up the first hill we went, meeting no 
resistance, and halted just before 
reaching the crest, which was flat and 
open. We hadn’t yet gotten contact 
with the units on our flanks and had no 
knowledge of where the enemy might 
be. The major and scout officer, leav- 
ing the battalion resting, stalked out 
from the woods into the clearing. 
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Across a ravine was another hill, but 
nowhere was there any sign of life. As 
they crossed paths, the hornet-like buzz 
of bullets sounded close to their ears, 
keeping the two creeping on hands and 
knees—the major with an olive-drab 
handkerchief tied over his face, two 
holes cut for the eyes, to hide the white- 
ness of his face as he peered out from 
the bushes; the other with revolver in 
hand, cocked and ready for action. 

They met only a captain, withdrawing 
with the remnants of his battalion, who, 
with nerves shaken, stated that he had 
lost most of his men, that there was a 
battalion of enemy machine guns on the 
next hill, and he thanked God that he 
wasn’t going back there. Not the most 
reassuring information ! 

Across the top of the hill, down into 
the wooded ravine and up the next hill 
went the battalion, the men, still in 
combat groups, picking their way 
through the thick brush and around the 
trees, rifles slung over shoulders, and 
casually smoking cigarettes. 

By the time we arrived on the top 
of the next hill it was dark, making it 
impossible to continue farther. The 
men dropped where they had halted and 
dug in, each man, or two together, 
making a foxhole (a rectangular ex 
cavation about 18 inches deep, long and 
wide enough to lie in) to place his body 
where the cruel bite of the bullet 
couldn’t reach. Through the woods 
came the switch, the drone and the 
crack of bullets. 

The battalion headquarters—major, 
adjutant, scout officer, sergeant-major, 
and a soldier—found a deserted Ger- 
man elephant hut in which to establish 
a P. C. Over the glass panes in the 
door they hung a blanket to conceal the 
light of a candle. Then they carefully 





examined the room, to see that no ex- 


plosive traps had been left. Finding 
nothing of the sort, the three officers 
put the candle on the table, spread out 
their maps and tried to locate their pres- 
ent position and formulate plans for the 
morrow. On the table beside them 
stood bowls in which the remnants of 
food had not yet dried—probably soime 
Germans’ breakfast or lunch of that 
day. No one knew how near the enemy 
was, but from the sound of the ma- 
chine guns outside, they didn’t seem to 
be over 100 yards off. Reports, by run- 
ners, came from all companies that they 
were in position, the men dug in, and 
all O. K. The five men inside decided 
to take turns in keeping watch, for they 
didn’t know at what minute the enemy 
might attack and feared that he might 
even come back to the hut, not knowing 
we had occupied it. The fact that the 
machine guns did not seem to be firing 
at us, but over our heads, made them 
think this. So one sat up, and the others 
turned in on the triple tier of chicken 
wire bunks in one end of the room, 
keeping their belts on and pistols close 
at hand. 

The following morning we noticed 
the absence of the machine-gun fire of 
the previous night. We climbed trees 
in the hope of getting information of 
either our own troops or the enemy, 
but without success, so took up the ad- 
vance as on the day before. Evidently 
the enemy had left in a great hurry, for 
his dead were still unburied, lying on 
the paths and trails, or half hidden in 
the bushes, where they had _ been 
thrown by the explosion of shells. He 
had left, too, entire wagon trains of 


supplies—clothing, equipment, arms, 


tools and scientific apparatus. 
Advancing up the side of the next 
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hill, we met the first definite resistance, 
and were obliged to go into line of 
skirmishers (Fig. 2d). The bullets 
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came whining down from the top of the 
hill like a swarm of bees, and the cas- 
ualties came back. However, we had 
reached our objective, the road on Le 
Chene Tondu, so halted and dug in, 
establishing a line running along the 
road and parallel with it. The German 
line was about 100 yards across the 
road and, on the extreme right flank, 
was on our side of the road. From the 
cross roads they had a clear sweep of 
enfilading fire down the road as far as 
the first bend, making it impossible for 
us to venture across during daylight. 


Fig. 3 shows the position of our four 
companies, a position we were obliged 
to maintain for six days, unable to 
make any discernible headway, through 
woods so thick it was impossible to see 
farther than 10 yards in any direction 
and in the face of desperate resistance 
put up by the enemy with machine guns 
and trench mortars. We were so close 
they couldn’t shell us without endanger- 
ing their own infantry. So we remained 
there, gradually connecting the fox- 
holes to make a continuous, shallow 
trench line (exactly how trench war- 
fare developed in the earlier part of the 
war), stringing wire from tree to tree 
in front, cutting brush and throwing it 
in the wire to form an obstruction. 

Our right flank we advanced 100 or 
200 yards and straightened out by 
means of infiltration—that is, one at a 
time the men crawl forward a few 
yards, stop and dig in, until all men are 
up on this new line. Then the process 
is repeated. 

It was impossible for us to accurately 
locate the enemy machine guns; they 
seemed to be everywhere. Fig. 4 gives 
a good idea of how the Germans place 
their guns. 














Fic. 4 


Shows roughly a German machine-gun nest. The 
circles denote machine guns, the long arrows their 
direction or line of fire, and the small arrow our own 
front. You will notice that each gun protects the other, 
and a criss-cross results that is virtually impossible 


to penetrate or advance through. 
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To knock out these nests and em- 
placements, besides our own infantry 
arms (machine guns, both the Hotch- 
kiss and captured German guns, trench 
mortars, l-pound cannon, automatic 
rifles, rifle grenades, rifles, and hand 
bombs) we called for help from the 
artillery, liquid fire (or thermite) and 
tanks. 

In Fig. 3 is shown the position of 
battalion P. C., about 100 yards behind 
the line, established in quite a finely 
made German bungalow, decorated in- 
side with hand-colored wall paintings. 
At night, on my turn at watch, I sat at 
the table, candle beside me, working at 
a map or writing a letter home, while 
the shells whizzed overhead, seeming 
to just miss the house, and exploded in 
the ravine below, and an occasional bul- 
let thudded into the outside of the hut. 
{ would walk to the door, listen to the 
firing of the German 77’s, the tapping 
of machine guns, always louder at 
night, watch the star shells rise and 
burst over the tree tops, and say a 
word to the sentry who stood beside 
the door. 

One night a man brought in a pris- 
oner—a poor, ignorant, frightened old 
fellow. He said he had lost himself in 
the darkness and so stumbled into our 
lines. He gave us what little informa- 
tion he could and then sat down in the 
corner with the rest of us, munching 
on a piece of bread and molasses (about 
all we had had to eat during the past 
week) and smoking a cigarette. Some- 
thing of the same sort happened to one 
of our officers. He lost his way in the 
dark, stumbled out between the two 
lines, and was shot down with a broken 
leg. We knew nothing about it until the 
next morning, when three men at dif- 
ferent times tried to get him, and all 


were wounded. We did manage to get 
him in after dark, but he had lain out 
for eighteen hours, infection had set in, 
and he died at the hospital. When I 
last saw him, just after he was brought 
in, he was badly shocked, white and 
shaking. He told me that he had had 
to dig in with his hands, as the Ger- 
mans had shot over him all day. 

Another day we picked up two dead 
officers on the road. As you can see 
by the sketch (Fig. 3), the road sepa- 
rated the two lines; it was No Man’s 
Land. Evidently they had walked up 
there, not knowing where they were 
going, a machine gun had opened fire 
on them and two good lives were 
wasted. It seems so unnecessary for 
men to be killed that way. 

All during these six days we were 
“clicking casualties’ from machine 
guns, trench mortars (or Minenwer- 
fers) and rifle fire. In some cases we 
were unable to bury the dead and they 
lay here and there through the woods, 
just where they had fallen. A gruesome 
sight. 

On the morning of October 7 we 
noticed the gradual dying away of the 
enemy machine-gun fire. The major and 
scout officer walked a short distance out 
in front, found much bloody equip- 
ment, many bullet-punctured helmets, a 
few dead but no living Germans. Evi- 
dently they had withdrawn during the 
night. On the way back, on a narrow 
trail, they walked into a patch of scat- 
tered leaves. Looking down they saw 
five tin boxes, the size of flat cigar 
boxes, stretched across the path and 
partly concealed by the scattered leaves. 
Tarred fuses led from them. Care- 
fully, very carefully, the two men tip- 
toed their way out, for it was a tank 
mine; and if, on exploding, it could 
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blow up an armored tank, it could cer- 
tainly do a lot of damage to two mea. 

Orders soon arrived to follow the 
enemy. Our battalion was to form the 
advance guard for the regiment. At the 
first cross roads, large trees had been 
felled and thrown across. The road was 
further damaged by the explosion of 
road mines and by shell holes. We 
passed broken wagons, deserted shacks 
and camps, ammunition dumps, and, in 
some places, dead and wounded. One 
man lay on the side of the road, both 
legs blown completely off, propped up 
by his pack, unconcernedly watching us 
pass, until our medical officer dropped 
out to do what he could for him. Ahead 
of us and off to the left sounded the 
creaking of wheel traffic—retiring Ger- 
man artillery or wagon trains. A sput- 
ter of machine-gun fire came down the 
road. We halted, the men falling out 
and taking cover in the ditch on either 
side of the road. Four of us went 
cautiously on ahead. 

We caine to a cross roads, where 
siood two Germans, unguarded and 
munching sandwiches and_ grinning 
sheepishly at us. Twenty yards farther 
on, in the middle of the road, was an 
American officer shooting into the 
bushes with his pistol. Off on a hill in 
front, barely discernible in the ap- 
proaching dusk, thin columns of Ger- 
mans were hurrying away. On a nearer 
hill, so situated that we could see the 
two sides, lines of Americans were 
slowly working up each side, from time 
to time throwing hand grenades—at 
each other. Such is the confusion of 
war! 

We established the battalion on a hill 
and decided to wait until morning be- 
fore trying to go forward. It rained 
all night, which added much to our dis- 


comfort. Once the three battalion offi- 
cers were sent for to report back to 
the regimental P. C. It was a mile 
walk through pitch black, rainy coun- 
try. When they got there they found 
orders for the battalion to advance 
immediately to a position several kilo- 
meters in front of where they were 
and establish four strong points (that 
is, to split the battalion into four sec- 
tions, with machine guns to each, and 
to place the sections in different places, 
where each would be capable of main- 
taining itself). Our major said that it 
would be impossible for him to move 
his battalion before daylight, so that 
after much discussion the plan was 
given up until morning. It was a good 
thing that it was given up, for they 
later found out that where it was 
planned to place the four strong points 
was not No Man’s Land, but well within 
the German lines. What would have 
happened if we had penetrated their 
lines in the dark that night, and in the 
morning found German infantry and 
artillery all about us! So they left the 
deep, dry dugout and went back to the 
troops, the rain, the mud and the 
bullets. 

At daybreak we started forward, ad- 
vanced 300 yards in the face of deadly 
machine-gun fire, and lay in a ditch 
where the bullets showered twigs and 
leaves about us, hit a man in the chest 
here, and smashed the nose of another 
there. We had to retire to our original 
position. 

As the day wore on, three observa- 
tion balloons rose and the Boche planes 
became active. We knew what it meant. 
Off in the distance sounded the ex- 
plosion of shells, gradually working to- 
wards us, until 
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whizz—b-boom, and they were regis- 
tering directly on us. 

Into the scooped-out hollow where I 
lay ran two men, a lieutenant and a 
soldier, both badly wounded. From 
the arm of one, light red blood was 
pouring and splashing on the ground. 
The other had lost all control of him- 
self and was babbling like a baby. An- 
other, a few yards off, had both legs 
blown off. With four men and a 
blanket, I went over to carry him to 
the rear, but he refused to be moved 
unless we could get a litter, claiming it 
would hurt him too much. There was 
a smell of mustard gas where he lay, 
and I told him that, but still he shook 
his head. What more could I do? I 
had no litter. He refused to be moved 
without one. I left him there. 

At half-hour intervals throughout the 
afternoon, like clock work, we would 
bear that shelling in the distance, grad- 
ually drawing closer until it was regis- 
tering directly on us. I thought of the 
tap of the blind man’s cane in Treasure 
Island. And all afternoon the machine 
guns continued their work, causing us 
many casualties. Once two men came 
to me and asked for the dressing sta- 
tion. One had lost half his jaw and the 
other had a clean hole through his eye 
and temple. 

Towards evening a battalion from 
another regiment attacked through us, 
were repulsed and came back. In that 
battalion were 104 officers, just 10 per 
cent of a battalion! 

Just before dark an allied plane flew 
over, the first we had seen that day, 
and dropped the three-star signal, 
which means, “Where are you?” We 
spread out a white map to show our 
position. It gave us encouragement. All 
day long the enemy had been flying over 





us, using his aircraft machine guns on 
us and “spotting” for his artillery. 
Now we knew that our position would 
be sent back and we could expect some 
artillery support. That three-star signal 
does much for the morale of the in- 
tantry. They know, when they see it, 
that someone besides the Boche is 
thinking of them. 

Small wonder that we lay in our 
foxholes that night, trembling) and 
shivering, our nerves and endurance all 
but gone. And when, at some time dur- 
ing the night, a runner came to us and 
said that we were to be relieved in the 
morning, we were afraid to believe it. 

In the morning a dense fog shrouded 
the country, and a heavy frost whitened 
the ground. We limped about painfully 
on our numbed feet, waiting for the re- 
lef. We all wondered if there could 
have been some mistake. No, for from 
the rear came a column, the men ap- 
pearing, one at a time, out of the mist. 
They wore overcoats and carried full 
packs. Each man had a loaf of bread, 
either thrust over his fixed bayonet or 
slung, by a cord through the center, 
over his shoulder. Their faces were 
ruddy and showed good health and 
spirits, which means good morale—a 
great contrast to our men. We had not 
had a hot meal for fourteen days, had 
lived on German food, the food we had 
carried in our packs, and the canned 
food and bread that had been occa- 
sionally sent up to us. We had no 
biankets, overcoats or shelter tents. 

As soon as the fresh troops were in 
position—the relief had been effected— 
we dribbled across the hill and down 
to the road, forming up there and start- 
ing slowly back. As the sun rose, dis- 
persed the fog, and took the chill from 
our bodies, our spirits mounted. Each 











man, I think, as I did, thanked God 
that he had lived through it. They may 
have credited it to luck, fortune or 
Providence, but just the same there 
was the spirit of thankfulness. The suf- 
fering of the living had been too great 
for us—the living—to think of the 
dead, the men who were not marching 
tack with us. We thought more of a 
hot meal ahead. 

I looked back at the long column 
straggling behind—dirty, unshaven, 
pale, and ragged; leggings lost; rifles, 
shoes and clothing caked with mud; 
and a lean, strained, tired expression 
on the faces. No one knows how much 
they suffered ; they themselves, through 
the effacement of time, have now begun 
to forget. 

My story is finished. I have tried to 
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describe the action of one battalion, one 
little pin-point on that long, snake-line 
line that stretched through Belgium 
and France, from the North Sea to 
Switzerland. On our flanks other bat- 
talions were doing the same work, the 
whole being coordinated by the high 
cfficers in the rear, so that each unit 
should help the other, all working for 
the common cause—the whole. It was 
often hard for the major to understand 
what he was doing or why he was 
doing it, and for the men in the com- 
panies to understand what they were 
told to do by the major. Mistakes were 
made—mistakes which caused the lives 
of men. But I don’t see how it could 
be otherwise. We were new at the 
game—it wasn’t our business. 


D 


Another Argument for Universal 
Military Training 

In time of war or national danger 
the young men trained under the system 
of universal military training now being 
advocated before the Congressional 
Military Committees would be called to 
the colors in such numbers as might 
be needed. The call would first cover 
single men and those not supporting de- 
pendent relatives. In all probability it 
would never be found necessary to call 
the breadwinners, for with all the coun- 
try’s young manhood thus trained a 
great defending army could be quickly 
mobilized without seriously disturbing 
the income of a single American home. 
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Promotion by Selection 


N HIS testimony before the Senate 
Military Committee, Gen. Paul B. 
Malone, of the infantry, outlined a 

system of promotion by selection by 
elimination that is being received very 
favorably throughout the service. Gen- 
eral Malone expressed his ideas of the 
subject in no uncertain terms as follows: 


From my opportunity to talk with 
officers and hear their opinions I believe 
I can state that, without a shadow of 
doubt, as least 95 per cent of all the 
officers of the Army are opposed to pro- 
motion by selection pure and simple; 
that is to say, a system of promotion 
which starts with the second lieutenant 
and carries him up to the grade of 
colonel or higher on a basis of straight 
selection. 

I believe also that 90 to 95 per cent 
of the Army recognizes the correctness 
of the principle of promotion by selec- 
tion, but are terrified by the thought 
that favoritism, not efficiency, might 
govern selections. If such were the case 
the morale of the Army would be de- 
stroyed. But I believe that we can sug- 
gest a method which will recognize the 
principle of promotion by selection, 
allay the fears of the Army, and bene- 
fit it materially. I would suggest this— 
that promotion up to and including the 
grade of captain be by seniority on a 
single list comprising officers of all 
branches of service. 

When an officer reaches that grade 
his superiors know him; they have suf- 
ficient data concerning him in efficiency 
reports to get a fair estimate of his 
character and capacity. Up to that time 
no general officer could pass upon his 
ability, to the extent of deciding def- 
initely whether he is better than the 
man next below him or next above him. 
When he reaches field grade, however, 
we have sufficient data on which to base 
the principle of selection, and promo- 


404 


tions to the grade of major and above 
may be more according to this principle 
if the application of the principle be 
surrounded with sufficient safeguards. 

To accomplish this it is suggested that 
a board of general officers be convened 
annually, for the purpose of dividing all 
lieutenant colonels, majors and captains 
into three classes, according to) their 
records : 

A. Those worthy of immediate pro- 
motion, the names of officers so classi- 
fied being published. 

B. Those who should remain for the 
present without promotion. 

C. Those who should be eliminated. 

The classification by the board should 
not be subject to review, revision, ap- 
proval or disapproval by any authority 
except the President. Upon his ap- 
proval the law should provide that pro- 
motions during the ensuing calendar 
year must be made by seniority from 
among Class A officers. 

Officers of the medical department 
and chaplains should be given extra 
numbers in all grades, and should be 
promoted along with their “running 
mates” on the general list—by seniority 
in the lower grades, and when placed 
in Class A in the upper grades. 

An officer placed in Class C should 
be examined by a board to determine 
whether his service has been honest 
and faithful. If the board finds that it 
has, he should be placed on the un- 
limited retired list, with pay at the rate 
of 2% per cent of his active pay for 
each year of his commissioned service, 
not exceeding 75 per cent, unless his 
commissioned service is less than ten 
years, in which case he should be dis- 
charged with one year’s pay. 

If the board finds that his service has 
not been honest and faithful, he should 
be discharged without pay. 

Prior to each promotion of a lieu- 
tenant, and at any other time that the 
War Department may direct, he should 
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be personally examined by a board, 
which should recommend either reten- 
tion in the service, or compiete dis- 
charge, or discharge and appointment 
as a reserve officer. 

In order to retain on our lists sub- 
ject to call many valuable officers of 
the Army who now feel compelled to 
resign, it is suggested that an officer of 
any rank might also, on his own appli- 
cation, be discharged and appointed as 
a reserve officer. A reserve officer ap- 
pointed in this manner might receive 
pay during his first but no subsequent 
term in the reserve at the rate of 2% 
per cent of his active pay for each year 
of commissioned service, not exceeding 
30 per cent. 

This system would group the officers 
into three classes, A, B, and C, from the 
grade of captain to the grade of colonel, 
and would result in assembling each 
year a board of general officers, sworn, 
essentially as a general court-martial 
is sworn, to examine personally the offi- 
cial records of each officer from the 
date of his entry into service up to the 
date on which the board convenes; to 
prepare personally a list without con- 
sulting anybody else, rating the various 
officers in Class A, Class B and Class C. 
A consolidation of these lists by the full 
board would result in the final group- 
ing in Class A, Class B and Class C in 
each grade and arm of service. Those 
in Class A would then be arranged ac- 
cording to seniority on a consolidated 
single list in each grade and promo- 
tions that year would then take place 
according to seniority in that published 
list over which nobody could exercise 
the power of revision, review, approval 
or disapproval. 

Mr. Dent: You do that every year? 

GENERAL MALONE: Yes. 

Mr. Dent: You make the list an- 
nually ? 

GENERAL Matone: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Craco: Men who are promoted 
during the year would be kept on the 
list. 

Mr. Dent: No; I understand he re- 
vises the entire list every year. 


GENERAL MALONE: Every year the 
list would be made out anew. 

Mr. Craco: Suppose your Class A 
consisted of a greater number of offi- 
cers than the number of promotions to 
be made dufing that year? 

GENERAL MALone: The board would 
have to reclassify the next year, and if 
the A class man found himself upon the 
A list for that year then he would take 
his place on this new list according to 
seniority in that grade and the top man 
would be promoted. 

Mr. GREENE: Does that not presup- 
pose a great deal of work on the part 
of that general board? 

GENERAL MALoneE: Unless that kind 
of work is done, and done with the 
greatest care, I feel that any attempt 
to promote by selection will be very 
hurtful to the service. 

Mr. Greene: It seems to me if you 
were to take the efficiency and general 
card records of the officers from the 
beginning of the service to the grade 
of captain, in order to have anything 
like close scrutiny of it the board must 
by that very fact be made very small, 
and it would entail a clerical and per- 
sonal work that would take that board 
most all the year, would it not? 

GENERAL Matone: A board is now 
sitting in the War Department on that 
very project, I believe. I think they 
have demonstrated that it can be done 
without much difficulty—that the plan 
is practicable. 

THe CHAIRMAN: The personnel 
board ? 

Generat. Martone: It is the board 
of which General Bullard, I believe, is 
president. I believe they are grouping 
officers into classes, approximately as 
I have outlined. 

Mr. Grrene: Yes, sir; there is a 
more or less rough classification made 
from colorless records or cards, but 
do you believe today it would be very 
fair for many individuals to risk their 
future on a board going through such 
a task as that? 

GENERAL Matone: I have had some 
experience in examining efficiency rec- 
ords. I believed when I began the ex- 
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amination that it would be very difficult 
to group the officers according to effi- 
ciency, and I found the contrary to be 
true. I found that it was very easy 
from the records that had accumulated 
during a period of, say, fifteen years’ 
service, to group these roughly into 
three classes. 

Mr. GREENE: Yes; there is that 
word again, which is one of Mammoth 
Cave proportions as far as classifica- 
tions are concerned, “roughly.” They 
come roughly into certain clauses and 
yet we are to determine by selection 
whether they are entitled to promotion, 
that finer necessary discrimination of 
the relative merits of one against the 
other in that roughly approximated 
class, and their professional future is 
risked upon it. Now that colorless 
service card alone, wherein is a variety 
of causes of comparison, with no per- 
sonal knowledge or personal acquaint- 
ance with the officer, would that be 
sufficient to make that a very certain 
tribunal ? 

GENERAL MaALone: The tribunal 
would be no better than the members 
thereof. I am ready to risk my pro- 
fessional future before such a tribunal 
if action on the finding is safeguarded 
as I have outlined. 

Mr. Greene: And what would be 
the occasion to expect an elimination of 
favoritism if you began with the grade 
of captain for your subjects and you 
had the same kind of human beings to 
make the choice, whether that choice 
meant beginning with captain or 
whether that choice meant beginning 
with a grade under captain ? 

GENERAL MALONE: I could not fol- 
low that. 

Mr. Greene: You say one objection 
to promotion by selection is the possi- 
bility of favoritism. 

GENERAL MALONE: Yes, sir. 

Mr. GREENE: What would be the 
possibility then of the elimination 
of favoritism if a board began with the 
grade of captain instead of a grade 
under captam? 

GENERAL MALONE: The reason I say 
you must start with that grade is that 


the records have not been accumulated 
in sufficient number to indicate what the 
man’s capacity is until he has reached 
the grade of captain. 

Mr. GREENE: I can understand that. 
I think that is very wise in any scheme 
of selection provided, but I am speaking 
now about the capacity of the men who 
are to make the selection. Their human 
tendencies are not changed at all be- 
cause they begin to make selections 
from men of the grade of captain. They 
would be as apt to show favoritism 
there as if selecting men under that 
grade, would they not? 

GENERAL MALONE: Yes, sir. You 
cannot eliminate the possibility that a 
man would play favorites, but I have 
another suggestion that would make it 
impossible for him to do that. Instead 
of submitting the records of officers by 
name, submit them by number. By 
suppressing his name, exactly as was 
formerly done for the entrance exami- 
nation for the Military Academy at 
West Point—when a young man went 
up for his entrance examination he was 
assigned a number as 127. Nobody knew 
who 127 was until the envelope con- 
taining the number was torn open upon 
conclusion of the examination and his 
name appeared. 

Mr. Greene: What would you say 
from your long experience in the army 
about the opportunities given you to 
value men, that this man by reason of 
peculiar circumstances always seems to 
get an assignment that puts him out of 
reach of immediate contact with those 
authorities who have to pass upon his 
record. He gets routine garrison as- 
signment time after time and has no 
opportunity to display any unusual 
qualifications, and yet out of the same 
dice box the numbers fall for another 
fellow, the same age, the same grade, 
and he gets all sorts of assignments that 
every now and then rank him up on 
the efficient record as having some dis- 
tinguishing qualifications. Now with 


those two cards only to judge from, 
would not the selection be of the man 
who had had an opportunity to do 
something, and the potential abilities of 
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the other men would not be passed on? 

GENERAL MALONE: There is very 
great danger in any attempt to promote 
by selection. This system I have pro- 
posed was not prepared by me; it was 
prepared by another officer, and does, 
| believe, present the best method of 
handling promotions involving the prin- 
ciple of selection that I have ever heard 
presented. It is subject to the defects 
that you have suggested, and so will 
every system of promotion by selection 
be subject to such condition and 
objections. Promotion by selection in 
some form I think will sooner or later 
be adopted, and I therefore urge that if 
the principle be accepted its application 
be safeguarded essentially as I have 
indicated. 

Mr. Greene: Then might I ask just 
one more question which this seems to 
lead to: Recognizing the theory of pro- 
motion by selection as being the ideal 
one, admitting the fallibility of human- 
kind in making such selections and un- 
biased judgment, admitting also the 
paucity of record which a colorless card 
must display as compared with what 
may be knewn often personally to other 
men, would it not come down to this, 
that it would be also equivalent to pro- 
motion by selection if we had a drastic 
system of elimination which would 


leave in the service the worthy men to 
be promoted in their turn? 

GENERAL MALONE: No matter what 
else is done, there should be a system of 
elimination, and it is the most impor- 
tant thing of all, though I favor the 
system which I have outlined which 
includes elimination. 

We have and always will have in the 
army a certain number of men who are 
qualified for the grades of second and 
first lieutenant and sometimes for the 
grade of captain and who through no 
fault of their own reach the limit of 
their usefulness to the service in these 
grades. There must be a way of elimi- 
nating them from the service honorably 
and with due process of law. 

Some of them have demonstrated, on 
the fields of battle of France and else- 
where, wonderful capacity for leader- 
ship; they have won their way into the 
service; they have not, however, had 
the education or the training that fits 
them for the grade of colonel entailing 
responsibility for a regiment of Infan- 
try or Cavalry or Field Artillery, and 
there should be some way of disposing 
of these men. There should also be 
some way of disposing of the man who 
is absolutely inefficient. 

Mr. Greene: In the first place, it is 
incapacity to advance any farther. 

GENERAL MALONE: Exactly. 


D 


Old *‘Light Horse Harry” Lee, Revo- 
lutionary Hero, Said: 


“That government is a murderer of 


its citizens which sends 


them to the 


field uninformed and untaught, where 
they are to meet men of the same age 
and strength, mechanized by education 
and discipline for battle.” 











The New Company Administration 


By an Authority on the Subject 


The publication to the service of Special Regulation No. 57, Company Ad- 
ministration, meets a long-felt necessity for an authoritative manual on the prep- 
aration, coordination and disposition of company records, reports, and returns. 
The lack of such regulations, both as manual and text-book, was keenly felt by 
the thousands of inexperienced officers and men introduced to the exactions of 
paper work in the world war. The difficulties of learning and putting into practice 
at the same time were increased by the necessity for culling the ways and means 
from a voluminous Army Regulations patched and modified by a multitude of 
changes, orders, bulletins and circulars drafted to meet the continually changing 


necessities of the growing emergency. 


HE preparation of the new 
af authority was started in the Ad- 

jutant General’s Office in the 
fore part of 1919, and every resource 
has been exhausted to make the work 
both comprehensive and specific. There 
is much raw material included to cover 
not only the latest adjustments, notably 
rations and property accounting, but 
also many points which have long been 
in question. 

It is understood that the regulations 
have been drafted particularly to mect 
the intention to eliminate in the near 
future the instructions on blank forms, 
thus avoiding the necessity hitherto en- 
countered to either “killing” the form 
when its preparation was changed or 
letting it stand in contradiction to regu- 
lation. Section No. VIII on the prep- 
aration of blank forms encountered 
in company administration furnishes an 
ever-ready reservoir for “changes.” 

The preparation of blank forms is 
a small part of administration, though 
it is usually the “heavy part” in the 
conventional garrison school course in 
administration. The coordination of 
the records, reports and returns to meet 
the contingencies of routine and emer- 
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gency has been the great stumbling 
block. Very little has been provided 
on this subject heretofore in regulation 
or treatise. 

Section IX of fifty-seven is devoted 
to this factor. In this section effort has 
been made to group under each head- 
ing, e. g.. “AWOL,” “death,” etc., all 
the manifold and widely scattered pro- 
visions of regulations required of the 
company commander. Of necessity 
there is some redundancy and rather 
elaborate cross reference, but this will 
serve a valuable end in impressing on 
the student by its recurrence the im- 
portance of the points involved. 

It is only by putting the work in 
tangible and consecutive coordination in 
this way that loose motion and super- 
fluous requirements are to be found 
and the intent accomplished of that 
order issued in 1913, which stated that 
while it was recognized that adminis- 
trative duties were an essential feature 
of military life and were not to be 
neglected, they were to be simplified, 
reduced in amount, and adjusted as to 
time of performance, in every legitimate 
way, to the end that the number of 
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officers and men regularly present at 
instruction should be the maximum 
consistent with the due performance of 
administrative or other duties unavoid- 
ably arising during the time allotted to 
instruction. 

In the past far too much of the com- 
pany clerical work devolved upon the 
company commander. The prompt 
utilization of the new regulations to 
school the company administrative team 
to relieve the executive is of first im- 
portance. 

Probably the most noteworthy pro- 
vision in furtherance of this end is that 
which makes obligatory the use, in con- 
junction with the new regulations, of 
the company field desk (small) both in 
garrison and field. In the days before 
the war when the captain and first 
sergeant of long service were authori- 
ties unto themselves, every orderly 
room had its own way of interpreting 
the vagaries of regulations and of keep- 
ing its records. The grotesque collec- 
tions of company record boxes, desks 
and containers which cumbered trans- 
port at the beginning of the war showed 
little utilization of the small company 
field desk first issued to the service in 
1916. At that time the method of use 
was left to the judgment of the com- 
pany commander, who usually con- 
signed it to the limbo of the company 
store room, choosing in favor of his 
own familiar ways and means. Now 
that there is an adequate provision of 
trays and filing cards, and a workable 
obligatory system for the use of the 
desk both in garrison and field is pro- 
vided in Section X of the new regula- 
tions, we may hope to see every orderly 
room so administered that a stranger 
thereto can put his finger unhesitatingly 
on any paper which the company files 


should contain—something that very 
few company commanders of the vin- 
tage of the late emergency could do in 
their own orderly rooms. More than 
this, the desk is in “march order” at all 
times, hence the “orderly room” takes 
the field by closing the desk and carry- 
ing it out im one hand. 

The introduction of the “Reminder” 
in the miscellaneous tray of the desk 
makes for automatic accomplishment of 
office work in connection with the live 
files in the miscellaneous and service 
record trays and the five-year and per- 
manent files in company desk B, be- 
longing to Equipment B. The use of 
the reminder as a feeder for the five- 
year and permanent files, as explained 
in paragraph 205, enables the company 
commander to have at his service in the 
live file all papers of the past twelve 
months which would otherwise be put 
into the class B equipment at once. 

Attention may well be invited at this 
point to the two-unit desk system now 
authorized—company desk “A” in 
daily use in garrison and field; and 
company desk “B,” containing the five- 
year and permanent records, together 
with additional books, etc., which should 
join the company with Equipment “B,” 
to which the desk belongs. The desks 
and trays, being interchangeable, insure 
each organization a sound office con- 
tainer when it takes the field. 

It will be realized from this com- 
paratively small provision for company 
papers that some reduction in the files 
has been made. Paragraph 85 in the 
section dealing with the correspondence 
book and document file, which author- 
izes an annual selective elimination 
therefrom, will be greeted with joy by 
the official custodians of voluminous 
document files. The section on prop- 
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erty accounting provides specifically for 
the elimination, following each visit of 
the zone property auditor, of vouchers 
and other papers pertaining to property 
records. Many other papers heretofore 
cumbering orderly either by 
reason of specific direction to destroy 
or a squirrel-like proclivity on the part 
of the company commander to hoard 
everything against some possible ac- 
counting, are disposed of. The definite 
disposition of every paper is now 
directed, and, presumably, failure to so 
dispose will be made the subject of 
report by inspectors general. 

The other sections of the regulations 
are arranged in a sequence which makes 
them particularly adapted for instruc- 
tion. Garrison school instructors in 
administration, as well as students, will 
find therein a tangible basis for work. 
It was a fortunate lieutenant whose 
captain exacted a novitiate in the 
orderly room, where under the ripe 
judgment of experience he learned 
after the fashion of Dotheboys Hall, 
for the average course in administra- 
tion, despite an elaborate program, usu- 
ally came to be divided, like Gaul, into 
three parts—a reading course in the 
Army Regulations to get the “lay of the 
land,” the preparation of blank forms, 
and an examination. In the latter the 
unfortunates were usually given the 
regulations, the blank forms, ’n every- 
thing, and dared to do them correctly, 
as in those halcyon days of wrestling 
with ordnance problems up on _ the 
Hudson. 

Company commanders and first ser- 
geants of yester year, the time-honored 
problems of “additions and deductions” 
for rations, and clothing settlements, 
are gone, and a substitute for all is 
apparently sought in fifty-seven. At 


rooms, 


least a considerable step is taken to do 
away with the long discussions of moot 
points, obsolete instructions, and the 
comparative authority of a dozen 
authors who couldn’t say The Adjutant 
General’s “will.” In short, and in the 
soldier Anglo-Saxon of an ex-first ser- 
geant and regimental sergeant major of 
long experience who has read the book, 
“We are told not only what to do and 
how to do it, but what to do with it 
when it is done.” 

Experience as a staff officer in one 
half-baked division, and in another that 
was baked but not served, made it ap- 
parent that a short “intensive” course 
in company administration at the very 
inception of every division would have 
been invaluable—even had it been at 
the expense of several days’ drill! 
Those whe took their administrative 
duties seriously suffered exquisite pangs 
of ignorance, unallayed because those 
who knew were wrestling with the big- 
ger problems of battalion and regiment 
Those who looked repugnantly upon 
their office work as so much red tape 
to be choked in its own toils left a trail 
of misinformation and lack of record 
that savors of failure to account for 
funds, property, and men in the close 
stewardship exacted by law of the serv- 
ice and law of the land. 

Lacking a well-arranged text it was 
almost impossible in the limited time 
available to correlate instruction in the 
Army Regulations in such fashion as 
to teach the novice. Scarcely could he 
be given adequate reference as to where 
to find the pertinent provisions in regu- 
lations, for these regulations were 
changing rapidly. Now changing Army 
Regulations is a dangerous thing, as 
witness—an innocent staff memoran- 


dum changing a single sentence in regu- 
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lations may start a ripple which will thereof. This figure will be changed 
spread through a dozen paragraphs in from meal to meal by the data 


a conflicting way, and change may over- 
lap change until some point is over- 
looked, whereupon confusion results. 
So it has not been an ideal text by any 
manner of means. 

Special Regulations No. 57 takes the 
entries on morning report as the premise 
upon which the discussion throughout 
is largely made. The model sections 
of the morning report in paragraph 16 
show conclusively in the limited entries 
therein the way in which this permanent 
history of the organization is to be 
kept. A standardization of entry and 
abbreviation is set down in connection 
with the requirements of Special Regu- 
lations No. 56, in which it will be 
noticed that there are some new abbre- 
The authentication by 
the personnel adjutant and the company 
commander is carefully prescribed, that 
of the former being limited to the initial 
under the date. Hence the awkward 
interlineary initial to note items affect- 
ing pay is done away with. For each 
entry under remarks, there are to be at 
least two lines. The old “Rations” 
column is done away with. 

In lieu of the “Additions and De- 
ductions,” which fell into disuse when 
the new ration return came into our 
midst unembarrassed by instructions, 
there is provided the ration account 
insert for the morning report. This 
provides for recording the “daily aver- 
age strength for rations.” It will be 


viations given. 


seen from the discussion in paragraph 
19 that this figure is arrived at as 
follows : 

From the tabulation on the morning 
report for the day ending at midnight 
is found the men whom the company 
will ration for the ensuing day or part 


accumulating for the day under “Re- 
marks.” Certain men in the company 
may be authorized to mess separately, 
4. €., receive commutation from the com- 
pany. Such men are listed on the first 
page of the ration account and their 
commuted ration allowance 
separately thereon, it being 
10 per cent addition. men must 
be deducted from the average daily 
strength for rations to obtain the aver- 
age of with 
organization” upon which the plus or 
minus percentage correction, according 
to the size of the mess, is to be made 


is figured 
subject to 
These 


“number men messing 


in accordance with the new sub-para- 
graph 1220a, Army Regulations. This 
correction having been made, the “net 
number rations due organization” is 
had. To find the exact state of the 
company’s ration account it is only 
necessary to add this last named figure 
for the days of the ration period. 

The other master record, the service 
record, is dealt with fully in its new 
form, both in Section VII, Individual 
Records, and in the coordination sec- 
tion. It includes provisions for the con- 
version of government insurance. 

The 
the 


individual equipment record 


in same section includes many 
changes incident to the new property 
accounting system as described at length 
in Section V. The quandary as to what 
went on “637,” what on property loan 
record, and what on both, is definitely 
settled in these two places. Paragraph 
122a gives the property which is listed 
only on the individual equipment record 
It is to be noted that the individual 
equipment record accompanies the 


service record when the latter is dis- 
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patched upon the soldier’s separation 
from active service. 

The heretofore illy defined manipula- 
tion, so far as the company is concerned, 
of shipping ticket, requisition and re- 
ceiving report in connection with prop- 
erty is given both in the P. & S. part of 
Section VIII and in Section V. The 
shipping ticket in connection with the 
individual equipment record in case of 
transfer is elucidated; as is the receiv- 
ing report in connection with the prop- 
erty loan record in the case of transfer 
of responsibility for company property. 

A considerable departure is had in 
this latter case, for the preparation of 
a new property loan record throughout 
and the arduous copying of all balances 
thereon on a receiving report are done 
away with, the transfer being accom- 
plished by a certificate rendered on a 
blank receiving report, wherein are 
given the numbers of the last vouchers 
antecedent to the transfer, and a list of 
any discrepancies between the inventory 
and the property loan record. 

In connection with the disposition of 
property it will be noted that the neces- 
sity for survey is largely curtailed, 
being replaced by the privilege of ex- 
change through a three-cornered agree- 
ment between salvage, the supply officer, 
and the company commander, as pro- 
vided in paragraph 67. This is in close 
sympathy with the keeping of the “war 
set” and “peace set” now made familiar 
in War Department Circular No. 377, 
containing the Tables of Basic Allow- 
ances. The matter of clothing issue 
procedure is detailed in paragraphs 
72-75, wherein the individual issue 
using Q. M. C. Form No. 165 as a 
requisition is differentiated from bulk 
issue requiring the regular P. & S. 
requisition, Form No. 160. 


The provisions of Circular 377, W. 
D., 1919, as amended by circulars 445 
and 449, have to do with the Tables of 
asic Allowances, which replace old 
equipments A, B, and C with equip- 
ments A and B, the war and peace sets, 
respectively. Paragraphs 61-71 and 
121-130, S. R. No. 57, deal with this 
subject. Considerable difference of 
opinion has been registered as to the 
expediency of transferring with, a 
soldier not only all his clothing, but also 
both war and peace sets of that part 
of his individual equipment which is 
only carried on his individual equipment 
record, viz., the articles prescribed in 
paragraph 122a, S. R. No. 57. 

In connection with the new property 
accounting, S. R. No. 57 takes cog- 
nizance of War Department circulars 
Nos. 58, 135, 205, 448 and 492. 

The use of the Purchase and Supply 
Forms now required in the company is 
described in paragraphs 73 to 77 in- 
clusive. The material relative to P. & 
S. Form No. 223, paragraph 174, antici- 
pates the use of the new ration return 
in connection with changes 94 and 95 
in Army Regulations relative to rations, 
paragraphs 1205 to 1223, A. R., inclu- 
sive, which are effective December 1. 
The ration account irtsert to the present 
morning report now in course of dis- 
tribution correlates the new system, and 
will probably be contained in future 
revision of the morning report. 

The ration account apparently con- 
templates a continuance of the careful 
accounting of the company finances 
which became imperative when rations 
savings were abolished. Company 


commanders, while rejoicing over the 
reinstatement of the saving privilege, 
must recognize that it has been limited 
to 25 per cent of the net credit accruing 
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to the company at the end of the ration 
period for “net number of rations due 
for men messing with organization,” 
which is entirely independent of the 
amount in cash turned over to the com- 
pany for distribution to the men au- 
thorized to mess separately. Supply 
officers and organization commanders 
will both appreciate the abolishment of 
the requirement for purchase through 
the quartermaster of items not included 
on the authorized list. 

The book again 
comes into its own with the reinstitu- 


company council 
The section 
R. No. 57, Paragraphs 87-100, 
having to do with the preparation and 
usé of the record and the administra- 


tion of company shopping. 
in S. 


tion of the company fund, goes into 
greater detail than the familiar instruc- 
tions of the company council book. 
Many of the unwritten requirements 
wherein company commanders and in- 
spectors differed are now becoming 
regulation. 
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Up-to-the-minute of the 


new matter in the special regulations 


inclusion 


has necessarily involved changes up to 
the moment of going to press; the ad 
justment incident to these hurried 
changes will possibly have introduced 
minor inconsistencies, but the regula- 
tions as published afford a vehicle more 
adapted to carry a balanced load of 
“changes” such as may be expected in 
any future emergency such as the late 
one. 

The system of filing and use of the 
field desk prescribed has been in use 
in the Ist Separate Battalion, Adju- 
tant General’s Department, at the War 
Department since the battalion’s institu- 
tion. This organization had as person- 
nel a strength varying from 600 in the 
early stages to 1,050 shortly before its 
demobilization, which 


was completed 


November 1. One officer handled the 
entire administration, which constitutes 
a proof of the efficacy of the new 
system. 


D 


Preparedness 


Practically every military 


adviser 


of the President and Congress who re- 
cently testified before the House and 
Senate committees has urged that noth- 
ing short of universal military training 
of the country’s youth and liability to 
compulsory service in time of war will 
give the nation adequate and depend- 


able preparedness. 











New Physical and Bayonet Training Course 
By Major J. C. Drain, Infantry 


I. REASONS FOR ADOPTION OF NEW PHYS- 
ICAL AND BAYONET TRAINING COURSE. 


E have always had some form 
WV of physical training in the 
Army. Each post had its ath- 
letic officer, whose principal duty was to 
organize winning baseball, football and 
basketball teams and perhaps arrange 
certain stereotyped field meets. 
commanders were called 
upon to excuse Private Smith from 
drill—Smith was a star ball player or 
boxer—or to contribute funds for 
equipping the regimental teams. There 
were also certain drills for the purpose 
of improving the physical condition of 
the enlisted man, e. g., Butt’s Manual, 
calisthenics, etc. 

In general the benefits derived from 
army athletics were limited to a rela- 
tively few individuals rather than to 
the mass. This physical training had as 
an object one or more of the following 
purposes: (a) Corrective, (b) physical 
development, (c) recreational. No par- 
ticular attention was given to the most 
important purpose of physical training, 
viz., functional development. 

By functional development is meant 
the physical improvement and mental 
quickening (i. e., the development of 
initiative and spirit) derived from par- 
ticipation in carefully prepared games 
and athletic exercises. 

In civil life conditions were even 
worse, as shown by the alarming per- 
centage of physical rejections during 
the recent war. Our schools and col- 
leges have always made the mistake of 


for 
Company 
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devoting too much time to the develop- 
ment of special teams and individual 
stars. No one will dispute the fact that 
the men who were specially favored 
with the training given the members 
of the university teams were, vastly 
benefited. In this connection I might 
state that seventeen major generals, 
commanding camps and divisions, are 
on record as commending physical 
training methods which produced a 
functional development in members of 
their respective commands. Typical 
testimonials were to the effect that 
training and experience gained in such 
and such athletic activity enabled 
certain individuals to quickly acquire 
proficiency in military drills and prin- 
ciples of leadership. In brief, the les- 
sons of our recent war have shown 
that physical fitness is at least equal in 
importance to mental ability, for the 
latter quality is of no avail if the indi- 
vidual lacks the necessary stamina to 
reach his objective. The great draw- 
back, however, was that this training 
did not reach enough men in the schools 
or colleges and, as a consequence, in 
the Army. 

Through the efforts of the Training 
and Instruction Branch of the General 
Staff the War Department was brought 
to a realization that an enthusiastic 
administration of this work throughout 
the Army will result: 

First, in raising the physical stand- 
ard of the entire enlisted personnel. 

Second, in improving the army 
morale. As a result the General Staff 
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decided to make use of the various 
American athletic activities and to ex- 
tend the training to the entire Army, so 
that every officer and enlisted 
would be benefited. 

It was decided to include the follow- 
ing subjects in the Physical and Bayonet 
Training System: Disciplinary Exer- 
cises, Bayonet Combat, Boxing, Wrest- 
Hand-to-Hand Fighting, Group 
Mass Athletics, Quickening 
Physical Efficiency Tests and 
highly organized Athletics. 

In order to provide a nucleus of in- 
structors in these various subjects, four 
officers from each of the five service 
schools were directed to report to the 
Infantry School at Camp Benning, 
Georgia, for training and instruction. 


man 


ling, 
Games, 
Games, 


II. SCOPE OF THE SPECIAL COURSE AT 
CAMP BENNING 

Upon receipt of notice from the War 
Plans Division, General Staff, that a 
class consisting of four officers from 
each of the service schools would re- 
port to Camp Benning for a special 
course in physical and bayonet training, 
Maj. Gen. C. S. Farnsworth, Com- 
INFANTRY SCHOOL, CAMP BENNING, GEORGIA. 


AND BAYONET TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
ENDING SEPTEMBER 30, 1919. 


mandant, 
partment : 


organized the following <cie- 


Department of Physical and Bayonet 
Training 

Director: Maj. J. C 
U. S. Army. 

Senior Instructor: Maj. J. L. 
U. S. Army. 

Instructors: 

Disciplinary Gymnastics—Capt. C. L. 
srosius ; Group Games and Athletics— 
Lieut. B. Leman; Boxing and Hand-to- 
Hand Fighting—Mr. George Blake; 
Bayonet Combat—Capt. J. J. Albright. 

Special Instructors; 

Catch-as-Catch-Can Wrestling—Maj. 
J. C. Drain, Infantry. 


. Drain, Infantry, 


Griffith, 


Football—Maj. J. L. Griffith, U. S 
Army. 
Baseball—Mr. George Huff (Uni- 


versity of Illinois). 

Basketball and Swimming—Mr. Fred 
Leuhring (University of Princeton). 

Jiu Jitsu—Capt. Allen Smith and 
Prof. Kojiro Haneshi. 

The Course of Instruction was di- 
vided into sub-departments—Bayonet, 
Personal Combat, Disciplinary 
nastics, Games and Athletics. 

The program of instruction was as 
follows : 


Gym- 


PROGRAM OF PHYSICAL INSTRUCTION, PHysICAI 
Course BEGINNING SEPTEMBER 8, 1919, AND 














| 
| | Hours scheduled 
, Hours | 
Subject | allotted |~~ i n 
| Ist week | 2d week | 3d week | 4th week 
| 
Bayonet fighting.................... | 28% | 844 8% 8 3 
Quickening and ee ond fale 10 3 3 3% 1 
Boxing and wrestling.. ‘Sef 4 10 3 3 3 1 
Hand-to-hand fighting. . Raden dade ine oe 3 5 1 
Highly organized games. . | 17 5 5 3 2 
Setting-up drill and disciplinary gym- | 
nastics. 12% 3% 334 334 1% 
Supervised games ‘and mass ‘athletics.| 84 | 2% 2% 2% | 1 
Administration and conferences... ... | 34 10 10 10 4 
yA PRE RR | 4% | 4M 4% 4\% 1% 
8 a re | 145 43 43 ~~ ee 
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Time allotted for course: 
Hours 
20 half-days, morning at 3........ 60 
17 half-days, afternoons at 3.. .. 51 
BF GORD GR Bow. Puck vhecccicacs 34 


Total hours for period of course 145 


In addition to giving lectures and 
practical instruction the experts in the 
various specialties prepared mimeo- 
graphed sheets of instructional matter 
relative to their respective subjects, so 
that each student was able to accumu- 
late a file of the same. All of this 
instructional matter, accompanied by 
numerous photographic illustrations, is 
now being compiled and will shortly be 
recommended for issue to the service 
as an official book on Physical Educa- 
tion for the Army. 

The following is a brief outline of 
the work covered in each sub-depart- 
ment: 


1. Bayonet Training 


(a) Bayonet Combaf.—During the 
war the standard of perfection for a 
bayonet fighter could be summed up in 
the following rather coarse expression, 
“The man who had guts on both ends” 
—behind the stock and on the bayonet. 
Now that there is no definite enemy to 
confront the soldier, it does not fit in 
with American sense of humor to hurl 
maledictions on a stuffed dummy ; how- 
ever, successful bayonet trainers must 
still insist on the visualization of an 
actual opponent. As a solution and in 
order to meet peace conditions, bayonet 
training in this course was treated as 
an athletic sport and emphasis given to 
the development of coordination (brain 
and muscle), quickness, agility and ag- 
gressiveness. Without sacrificing any 
of the military virtues of bayonet work, 


the student was taught to show the 
same interest and enthusiasm in a com- 
bat with wooden rifles and equipment 
as he did in boxing and wrestling bouts. 

(b) Quickening Games.—In quicken- 
ing games and drills the emphasis was 
placed upon concentration of attention, 
quick thinking and instant execution 
Quickening movements were simple, of 
brief duration, and the element of com- 
petition was introduced. The follow- 
ing are typical quickening exercises 
used in the course: 

“Follow the Leader.”—This work is 
carried on as follows: With the class 
in open formation, the leader calls “Fol- 
low me” and then proceeds to move 
arms, legs and body to various posi- 
tions. Any of the fundamental physical 
drill positions may be used. While it 
is possible to use body and leg move- 
ments, the most satisfactory are those 
in which the arms alone take part. The 
director should choose his movements 
out of consideration for the expertness 
of his class. There should be pauses 
over varying lengths of time at each 
position to allow the tardy members 
of the class to get to a new position. 
All movements should be made with 
the utmost speed and snap. 

“Command Drill.”—This drill is very 
effective in neuromuscular development 
and is known under several other 
titles. In this drill the leader calls in 
rapid succession the position he wants 
the class to assume. For this work the 
class may be arranged in any open order 
formation that is commonly used. The 
members of the class should move as 
precipitously as possible from one po- 
sition to another in the shortest and 
quickest way. The instructor should 


not hesitate to call down the laggards 
and lazy members of the unit, for the 
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value of the work lies primarily in the 
snap the group develops. 

The course included a dozen or more 
quickening games similar to those noted 
above. 

(c) Skirmishing Exercises——The ob- 
ject of skirmishing exercises is to train 
men to move forward in stooped, bend- 
ing or crawling positions and to inure 
the soldier to certain conditions brought 
about through trench warfare. Certain 
exercises bringing into play muscles 
not generally used have been adopted. 
These exercises were formerly used by 
trainers to train athletes for special 
events and have been adapted to the 
training of the soldier in moving with- 
out fatigue in a bending, stooping or 
crawling position. 

Typical exercises under this head- 
ing were the following: Indian Walk, 
Toe Walk, All Fours, Frog Jump, 
Crawl, Flex Step, Duck Waddle, Bear 
Gallop, Bucking Broncho, Bear Walk, 
Automaton Walk, etc. 


2. Personal Combat 


(a) Personal Contact Drills—tin 
taking up the subject of personal com- 
bat the student was first taught to fa- 
miliarize himself with elementary meth- 
ods relative to scuffling with an oppo- 
nent, e. g., hand wrestling, pushing, 
pulling, ete. 

Fig. 1 shows a personal contact ex- 
ercise. 

(b) Wrestling —The next step was 
to give instruction in catch-as-catch- 
can wrestling. As a physical exercise, 
there is no sport which calls for so 
much strength, endurance and agility, 
combined with cool judgment, as does 
wrestling. As soldiers love to oppose 
their strength to that of others, wrest- 
ling will probable prove to be a very 
popular army sport. 


Wrestling as outlined in this course 
may be considered as an abbreviated 
form of catch-as-catch-can, with all 
ground wrestling eliminated and all 
fouls barred, e. g., strangle holds, hack- 
ing, striking, kicking and gouging the 
opponent. The object in view is not 
to pin the opponent to the ground, but 
to throw him. Whenever a man is 
thrown so that any part of his body, 
except his hands, feet or knees, touches 
the ground, he loses the match, or if 
both men go to the ground, the one 
on top wins. 

The course was planned so that an 
entire platoon of company could be 
instructed at one time and the com- 
pany champion selected inside of thirty 
minutes of competition. 

All technical verbiage was avoided 
and the subject presented in a 
manner which could be grasped easily 
by the military man. 
sisted of the following: 


was 


The course con- 


. Wrestling position. 

. Wrestler’s grip. 

. Referee’s hold. 

. Frontal attack methods. 

. Defense vs. frontal attacks. 

. How to get behind opponent. 
To attack from the rear. 

. Defense vs. attacks from rear. 
. General rules. 

10. Competition rules. 

11. Outline of systematized method 
of handling subject in four 30-minute 
lessons. 

Fig. 2 shows a wrestling hold. 

(c) Boxing.—The contribution of box- 
ing to military training is to develop in 
men the willingness and ability to fight 


COnNAun FP wWN 


at close quarters. Boxing is also a big 
help in grasping the principles of bayo- 
net fighting. 

Boxing was taught so that an entire 
platoon could be instructed at one time. 
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The subject was presented in ten 30- 
minute lessons, at the end of which time, 
due to the excellent methods employed 
by Mr. Blake, each student had ac- 
quired considerable proficiency. 

Fig. 3 shows a boxing position. 

(d) Hand-to-Hand Fighting. —Per- 
sonal contact drills, wrestling and box- 
ing were treated as sports, while all the 
foul and unsportsmanlike methods were 
grouped under the heading of hand-to- 
hand fighting. Each student was im- 
pressed with the idea that the furnished 
military weapons are the soldier’s best 
means of offense and defense, but that 
the methods taught under this heading 
could be used for emergency measures. 

This subject was treated under these 
heads: 

1. Unarmed opponent vs. 
opponent. 

2. Unarmed opponent vs. opponent 
armed with pistol or knife. 

3. Unarmed opponent vs. opponent 
armed with rifle and bayonet. 

Figs. 4, 5, and 6 show the military 
application of this subject. A study 
of all six figures will clearly impress the 
readers with the logical development of 
the sub-department of personal combat, 
e. g., in Fig. 6 the soldier is ready to put 
to good use his combined knowledge of 
wrestling, boxing, hand-to-hand fighting 
and the bayonet. 


unarmed 


3. Disciplinary Gymnastics 

In this department the instruction 
was divided into: 

(a) Physical drill. 

(b) Disciplinary exercises. 

Due to the intense amount of athletic 
activity in the other branches of in- 
struction, physical and disciplinary drill 
was not given with the primary thought 
of exercise, but rather with the emphasis 
and encouragement placed upon the 
physical drill for its qualities in promot- 


ing general health and vigor, self- 
reliance, confidence and all-round ac- 
tivity; the emphasis upon the disci- 
plinary exercises for developing proper 
posture, smartness, alertness and mili- 
tary precision. Fig. 7 is a typical im- 
pression created by this department. 


4. Games and Athletics 


The instruction in this department 
was classified as follows: 

(a) Group games. 

(b) Mass athletics. 

(c) Physical efficiency tests. 

(d) Highly organized athletics. 

(a) Group Games.—Out of an innum- 
erable and varied quantity, certain group 
games were selected as suitable for the 
military program, all requiring a simple 
form of organization, little or no equip- 
ment, and possessing educational value. 
The ideal play period was found to be 
thirty to forty minutes; the ideal 
group, twenty men. In this type of 
training the individual was taken as a 
unit—he must be attentive and play 
his part. Figs. 8 and 9 show typical 
group games. 

At first glance these games might be 
considered as horse-play; but let us not 
forget their real value in war times. 
The British army found that games of 
this nature were invaluable for the pur- 
pose of energizing the depressed, melan- 
choly soldier after his return from a 
trying tour in the trenches. Convert 
the tired warrior into a boy again, make 
him laugh and restore his sense of 
humor, and he is again ready for more 
military training and instruction. 

(b) Mass Athletics—Mass athletics 
were divided into two classes: the 
first of games with a mass quality, 
requiring many players, such as push 
ball, cage ball and massed soccer; 
class two consisted of individuals 


as part of a team, in attempting to 
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make better records than opposing 
teams. This latter class included the 
relays, the wide field of mass-track 
events, such as runs, jumps, throws, and 
physical efficiency tests. 

(c) Fhysical Efficiency Tests—The 
fact that a man passes his physical 
examination for admission to the Army 
is to be regarded simply as an indication 
that he is good human material and suf- 
fers from no obvious physical handicap. 

There is at present in the Army no 
procedure which will enable the com- 
manding officer to judge with any accu- 
racy the physical efficiency of the indi- 
vidual soldier or of his progress as a 
result of training. The only exception 
to this rule is the standards and gradings 
based upon rifle shooting. 

The demands made by modern war- 
fare for body control, agility, physical 
strength, and endurance are extremely 
severe. Every means of stimulating 
men to strive for a high standard of 
physical efficiency should be employed. 

It would seem to be of the greatest 
advantage to unit commanders if some 
practical scheme could be devised by 
which they could get an adequate idea 
of the physical efficiency of each 
individual in their commands in some 
more definite way than is reached at 
present by the number of men that drop 
out on a hike, etc. Such information 
could be put to several uses: 

First, as an indication for special 
training, under the direction of the phy- 
sical training officer, to correct any de- 
ficiencies that may exist. 

Second, as a means of measuring 
progress during the training period and 
of checking up on the condition of the 
trained soldier. 

Third, as a stimulus of the individual 
to meet the standards set and to encour- 
age him to train for this purpose. 


—, 


Fourth, as a stimulus to the unit to 
demonstrate an average of physical 
efficiency which is superior to that of the 
other units in camp. 

Every recruit, as soon as possible af- 
ter enrollment, will be given the physi- 
cal efficiency test. If he fails to pass 
the four standards prescribed, he will 
be given a second test after one month's 
training. If he fails a second time, his 
training will be modified and intensified 
so as to qualify him to pass the test. 

After passing the simple manhood 
test, special tests should be given in the 
different arms of the service such as a 
riding test in the cavalry. The follow- 
ing is suggested for the infantry. When 
a soldier has passed the physical effi- 
ciency test in ordinary service uniform, 
without the blouse and without equip- 
ment, he should be given the same test 
excepting that he be required to carry a 
rifle during the test. A soldier who 
passes the test under the second condi- 
tions should then be given, within the 
month, a test in full service uniform 
without the blouse but with marching kit. 

The physical efficiency of a given in- 
fantry unit may be determined by as- 
certaining the percentage of the men in 
that unit who have been successful in 
passing the simple physical test without 
equipment, with full service uniform, 
without blouse but with rifle, and then 
with full service uniform, without the 
blouse but with marching kit, and the 
grading will be on the basis of this per- 
centage, i. ¢., a platoon may have a 
physical efficiency of 90 per cent in the 
first class. This will give a basis for 
comparing the relative physical effi- 
ciency of two or more units. 

Out of a large number of tried events 
the following were selected as being 
representative and all-round physical 
efficiency tests: 
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Run—100 yards—Time limit, 14 sec- 
onds. 

: Jump—Running broad—Distance, 12 
eet. 

Weight event—Grenade throw—Any 
style—Distance, 30 yards. 

Agility and _ strength test—Wall 
climb—8 feet. 

These tests combine body control, 
agility, strength and endurance—an 
ideal combination. 

(d) Highly Organized Athletics.—In- 
struction in highly organized athletics 
included basic and strategic instruction 
in football, baseball, basket-ball and 
swimming. While partly applicable to 
the picked team, the greatest stress was 
placed not upon the training of the indi- 
vidual star but of the mass. Instruc- 
tion encouraged the individual to take 
the initiative, think clearly, act in- 
stantly, and tolead. The basic training 
and military importance was highly 
emphasized. Fig. 10 is atypical highly 
organized game illustration. 

It is well for the reader to bear 
in mind that the methods of instruction 
outlined above were not of an experi- 
mental nature, but represented the ex- 
perience of trained experts who in- 
structed soldiers along these lines prior 
to and during the war. Some new 
ideas were developed at Camp Benning, 
but the basic principles of the course had 
already proven their worth to thousands 
of enlisted men and officers. 

At the end of the course a very inter- 
esting demonstration was given, the 
program of which is shown below: 


I. Personal Combat—8.30 a. m. 

A. Hand Wrestling: Preparatory 
training for wrestling and hand- 
to-hand fighting. 

B. Catch-as-Catch-Can Wrestling: 
Object is to throw opponent 
to ground. Opponent falling 
on top wins bout. 

C. Hand-to-Hand Fighting: In- 


cluding Disabling and Disarm- 
ing Methods: 

1. Straight Holds. 

2. Knife Defense and Offense. 

3. Bayonet Disarming. 

II. Jiu Jitsu—8.45 a. m.: Including 
demonstration of Japanese 
wrestling and man-handling. 

III. Bayonet Fighting—9.00 a. m.: 

A. Class Formation. 

B. Teaching Methods. 

C. Illustration of Thrusts, Strokes 
and Parries. 

D. Training Stick Demonstration 
Circle. 

E. Hand Parries. 

IV. Mass Athletics—9.15 a. m. 

. Jump Stick Relay. 

. Rescue Relay. 

. Down and Up. 

. Shuttle Relay. 

. Wall Climb as one of the Physi- 

cal Efficiency Tests. 

V. Mass Boxing—9.30 a. m. 

. On Guard. 

. Straight Left to Face. 

. Blocking, Parrying and Slipping 

. Right Hook to Body. 

. Left Hook to Jaw. 

. Right Uppercut. 

VI. Contests—9.45 a. m. Students 
and instructors. 

A. Wooden Rifle. 
B. Boxing. 

C. Jiu Jitsu. 

D. Wrestling. 

VII. Disciplinary Gymnastics—10.10 
a. m. 

VIII. Group Games—10.25 a. m. 

1. Circle Games: 
(a) Bull in Ring. 
(6) Hook Arm Tag. 
(c) Swat to Right. 
(d) Milling Man. 

2. Tag Games: 
(a) Red Ace. 
(b) Three Deep. 
(c) Mount Tag. 
(d) Ball Tag. 

3. Elimination Games: 
(a) Rooster Fight. 
(b) Heads and Tails. 
(c) Indian Wrestle. 
(d) Circle Race. 

Nore: Intermission of ten minutes 
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to enable spectators to assemble at the 
Swimming Pool. 
IX. Swimming—10.50 to 11.20 a. m. 
Swimming Pool. 
A. Land Drill. 
1. Confidence Method. 
2. Side Stroke. 
3. Breast Stroke. 
4. Back Stroke. 
B. Water Drill. 
1. Confidence Method. 
2. Side Stroke. 
3. Breast Stroke. 
4. Back Stroke. 
5. Surface Dive. 
6. Board Dive. 
7. Tired Swimmer Carry. 
8. Rescue. 
9. Schaefer Method. 
10. Swimming, Pack and Rifle. 


A prominent civilian spectator made 
the following remark after witnessing 
the above demonstration: 

“I would like for my son to receive 
the benefits of this wonderful physical 
training system.’’ Testimonials of this 
nature will prepare the country for uni- 
versal service. 

Upon graduation each of the fifteen 
successful student officers received a 
certificate of proficiency. 

It was very pleasing to see the keen 
interest and enthusiasm displayed by 
the various student officers. When 
these officers first reported for duty most 
of them showed considerable displeasure 
at the prospect of a strenuous month of 
physical activity. After the first week’s 
work a realization of the wonderful 
revolutionary ideas of physical training 
presented caused increased interest and 
application. 

It was also noticed that the officers 
from the different branches of the ser- 
vice quickly fraternized and became 
good friends—proof that our family 
quarrels would soon cease if we only 
took the trouble to know each other 
better. 

At Camp Benning each student took 


the entire course but was recommended 
to instruct in only one particular 
department. In this manner the in- 
struction was correlated and each spe- 
cialist familiarized himself with the work 
of his associates on the teaching staff. 
Each group of four students returned 
to their respective service schools and 
will there spread the work to the 
line officers and the latter will be re- 
sponsible for the introduction to the 
rank and file of the Army. 


Ill. WHAT THE INFANTRY SCHOOL IS 
DOING TO FULFILL ITS OBLIGATION 
TO THE INFANTRY, AS TO PHYSICAL 
DEVELOPMENT. 


Even before the Special Course was 
completed, General Farnsworth, himself 
an enthusiast about physical training, 
recognized the importance of the sys- 
tem and reorganized the School Staff 
so as to include a ‘‘Section of Physical 
and Bayonet Training.” The group of 
four infantry graduates, special course, 
are assigned to this section. 

In the Basic Course, 144 hours have 
been allotted to personal combat, games 
and athletics, 50 hours to bayonet 
training and 20 half-hour periods to 
disciplinary gymnastics. 

The students of the Basic Course (128 
Graduates U. S. M. A., Class of 1921) 
are now taking the above outlined 
course of physical training. Of the 
time allotted, bayonet training and dis- 
ciplinary gymnastics will be taken 
up during the regular school hours (e. g., 
8.00 a. m. to 8.30 a. m.). The other 
subjects will be taught during the hour 
prescribed as the compulsory exercise 
period (e. g., 4.15 to 5.15 p. m., at end 
of day’s work). 

For instructional purposes during the 
compulsory time period the students 
are divided into three sections and the 
work is handled as shown in the follow- 
ing schedule: 
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Seconp Week's SCHEDULE PHysiCAL TRAINING—Basic CouRsE. 
Monday, Oct. 6 | Tuesday, Oct. 7 | Thursday, Oct. 9| Friday, Oct. 10 
pect ve ek ee lo | 7 Pa yrs A 
Section I | Swimming | Group Games Personal Swimming 
| Lesson I | Combat Drills Lesson II 
| | Lesson I 
Section II | Personal | Swimming | Group Games Personal Combat 
| Combat Drills | Lesson I | Lesson I Drills 
Lesson I | Lesson II 
Section ITI | Group Games Personal Combat | Swimming Group Games 
Lesson I Drills Lesson I Lesson II 
Lesson I 











Note: There is a two-hour period on Wednesday afternoons for voluntary exercises. 


Since West Point graduates are rated 
as above the average for physical devel- 
opment, the following results of the 
physical efficiency test may be of inter- 
est: 


No. participating. ..............6. 128 
Unqualified, broad jump.......... 6 
Unqualified, grenade throw. ....... 5 
Unqualified, wall climb............ 7 


Note: Three students failed in two of 
the four tests. No students failed in the 
100 yards dash. Several missed qual- 
ifying by a fraction of a second. (Mr. 
Infantry Company Commander, see if 
your company can beat this record.) 

In the opinion of the writer the above 
measures, although adequate for school 
purposes, do not fill the immediate 
requirements of the infantry. This 
opinion is based on the following 
reasons: 

1. The students will not graduate 
from the Infantry School until June 30, 
1920; thus the infantry will be deprived 
of special instruction in this system 
when the services of these instructors 
are most needed. 

2. There are not sufficient student 
officers to spread the work to the entire 
infantry. Moreover, these officers, by 
reason of their junior rank, will upon 
graduation from the Infantry School 


find that their entire time will be con- 
sumed in performing company duties. 

An ideal solution would be for the 
War Department to provide a Special 
Six Weeks’ Course of instruction to be 
held at each of the Service Schools. 
Each regimental commander could then 
select one or more officers of suitable 
rank and physical qualifications and 
send same to this special course. The 
result would be that every infantry 
organization could start the new system 
without undue delay. 

The Infantry School is well equipped 
to handle a special class as the group of 
four infantry students, with a percent- 
age of 91.33 per cent, held the honor 
position in the Special Course just com- 
pleted. 

As good infantrymen, we must keep 
the matter alive and see to it that we do 
not lose the wonderful opportunities and 
natural advantages which we already 
possess. 

IV. METHODS BY WHICH THIS SYSTEM 

WILL BE IMPARTED TO THE SERVICE. 


It has been recognized that certain 
forms of athletics, 1. e., games, disciplin- 
ary gymnastics, mass athletics, quick- 
ening drills, bayonet fighting, boxing, 
wrestling, hand-to-hand fighting, swim- 
ming, and basic training in football, 
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baseball and basketball have funda- 
mental military value and should be 
included in the fixed military training 
schedule. Another form of activity 
vitally important, but differing in na- 
ture, is the purely recreational side, 
such as a formation of teams of special- 
ists in baseball, football and kindred 
sports; the organization of leagues and 
the encouragement of intra and inter 
post and departmental games and track 
and field meets, leading ultimately to 
the running off of army championships 
in all forms of sport. Hence the train- 
ing of value to the service in the above 
forms of athletic activities may prop- 
erly be grouped into: 

Military and Recreational Athletics.— 
With these two classifications in view 
the training system throughout the ser- 
vice may be headed by two officers 
attached to the General Staff. Func- 
tioning under these two heads will be 
the departmental and, in each of the 
large divisional camps, the camp ath- 
letic officer. There will be attached, 
to the staff of the departmental and 
camp athletic officers, experts in the 
following subjects: 

1. Boxing, wrestling, 
fighting. 

2. Bayonet and quickening and skir- 
mishing drills. 

3. Disciplinary gymnastics. 

4. Games, athletics, swimming, phys- 
ical efficiency tests. 

These four officers with the depart- 
mental or camp head will devote all 
their time and be responsible for the 
systematic training of all troops within 
their jurisdiction. They will supervise 
the training within the department or 
camp, of the post or regimental athletic 
officers, who in turn will have four as- 
sistant experts in the above subjects. 


hand-to-hand 


These officers will also devote their full 
time to and supervise company and 
platoon officers, who will perform these 
duties in addition to their other ac- 
tivities. 

The instruction in military athletics 
will come within the morning drill pe- 
riod, the platoons alternating upon 
different subjects from day to day. 
All men will take part. It is neither 
planned nor hoped to make every man 
in the service an expert boxer or wrest- 
ler, nor football or baseball star, but 
all will receive the functional training. 
Out of this training will grow leader- 
ship, initiative, aggressiveness, con- 
fidence and agility—certainly valuable 
assets to the trained soldier. However, 
from this training many specialists in the 
various athletic activities will be devel- 
oped and these used in the recreational 
end for the formation of teams. 

Likewise there will be a gradual devel- 
opment of the physical efficiency tests, 
including” swimming tests: first, the 
minimum individual test without equip- 
ment but in service uniform less the 
blouse; later in the same uinform but 
with the rifle and belt, and still later 
with full field equipment. 

Athletic supplies for all activities in 
which all men can participate—that is, 
the military athletics—will be furnished 
through the quartermaster, and every 
organization will receive its allotment. 
This will not include uniforms for 
teams of specialists. 

Aside from the purely military value 
of the bayonet we must not forget that 
bayonet training is a splendid energizer 
and develops aggressiveness and quick 
thinking as does no other form of ath- 
letic activity. As a consequence it 
should be included in any system of 
physical training. 
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V. PROBABLE DEVELOPMENT OF THIS 
SYSTEM IN THE SERVICE. 


Hand in hand with the educational 
and vocational training, now so splen- 
didly outlined for the service, is the 
present program of physical and bayo- 
net training. The Army, taking in as it 
does the flower of the American youth, 
should serve as a great training ground 
in physical education, and upon the ser- 
vice rests the responsibility of the 
thoughtful and careful development of 
the young men of our great nation into 
well-rounded and balanced physical 
manhood. This large obligation would 
multiply thousand-fold in the event 
of the adoption of some form of 
universal military service. The Army 
would in reality become the univer- 
sity of the nation. 

The poor physical condition of many 
of our young men was well exemplified 
by the somewhat startling rejections 
under the recent Selective Service 
System. The Army has a large part to 
play toward making impossible the re- 
currence of such a regrettable situation. 

There can certainly be no discounting 
of the value of basic training in the great 
American sports to the trained soldier. 
While the training effort will be made 
toward the development of mass effi- 
ciency rather than the encouragement 
of the individual star or picked team, 
these important factors will by no 
means be neglected. There can be no 
mistake in the fact that great value 
lies in the company, regimental and 
camp team. The American winners of 
the recent Inter-Allied Meet, conducted 
by General Pershing in the great Per- 
shing Stadium at Paris, were in most 
instances, except in a few special events 
such as riding and shooting, men who 
had been trained for their athletic 
activity before they entered the service. 


——- 


The Army should furnish in the future 
national and Olympic champions, the 
product of its own hand, not because it 
proposes to specialize in physical train- 
ing but because the great mass of men 
will have been trained basically in the 
activities which develop champions. 

None can deny the value of the splen- 
did work done by the British school at 
Aldershot. A probable development of 
our present system will be the establish- 
ment, along well-organized lines, of a 
great physical and bayonet school at 
one of our large training centers. Due 
to many causes the large Infantry 
School of Arms at Camp Benning, 
Georgia, would be a logical selection for 
the site of this school: First, its ideal 
location, being centrally situated and 
easy of access from all points; second, 
it is the great infantry center and thus 
serves the largest branch of the service; 
third, its mild climate. Another ad- 
vantage would be that the army cham- 
pionships and the big army track and 
field meets, as heretofore outlined, could 
be run off at Benning at the same time 
as the National Matches. 

In conclusion, the logical develop- 
ments of the physical training program 
along the lines suggested in this article 
would mean that in the next war, this 
country, in addition to having all the 
splendid physical opportunities enjoyed 
by the German army at the beginning 
of the last war, will be specially benefited 
by reason of the complete physical and 
mental training afforded by our much 
more varied games and exercises. Our 
great need today is the fulfillment of 
this splendid plan. The uplift of the 
morale of our great forces and the value 
of the strictly military program of an 
elaborate physical and bayonet training 
system cannot be measured. 


“‘We Must Carry On.” 
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A Military Policy 


By a Department Commander 
The following is the text of a letter issued by a Department Commander to his 
subordinates announcing the military policy to be followed in the department. 
It is a policy that is in operation and producing results at the present time.— 


[EpITor. 


1. Cultivate the most pleasant rela- 
tions with the civil population, and 
with all Federal officials. Obey the 
civil laws, especially the laws and ordi- 
nances with reference to the use of 
motor vehicles. 

2. In giving out information exercise 
great care and discretion. . . . Report- 
ers and others seeking information at 
Department Headquarters, except of a 
routine nature, will be referred to the 
Department Commander or the Chief of 
Staff. Routine information whose pub- 
lication is manifestly proper will be fur- 
nished by the Adjutant. The same 
rule will be followed at stations of 
troops. 

3. The strictest discipline will be 
maintained at all times, but in its en- 
forcement it must be remembered at 
the first source of discipline is an ex- 
ample by the superior. A punctilious 
attention to duty in all its phases by a 
superior will almost automatically en- 
force discipline in his command. The 
courtmartial will be resorted to only 
when other means are evidently not 
sufficient. The guardhouse will be used 
for confinement of enlisted men only 
when it is manifest that such restraint 
is needed. At department headquar- 
ters, and at station headquarters if so 
desired, the blank forms prepared to 
report delinquencies and commenda- 
tion will be used by officers. (See 
forms at end of article.) 

4. All charges referred to courts- 
martial will be carefully investigated 


before reference for trial, and the 
proper commanding officer will be held 
strictly accountable that this has been 
done. The officers composing courts- 
martial will be, as far as possible, those 
who have had the greatest experience 
in the service, and commanders will see 
that counsel for the defense comes from 
the same class. 

5. The Department Judge Advocate 
will from time to time inspect each 
guardhouse in the department with a 
view to seeing that no men are im- 
properly confined therein, and will ex- 
ercise such close supervision over the 
administration of military justice as 
may enable him to see and report any 
defects in its execution. 

6. Complaints by officers or enlisted 
men will be carefully considered, and 
decisions made on such complaints will 
be announced to the persons making 
them. It is recognized in this connec- 
tion that many complaints are trivial 
or impossible to remedy, but it often 
happens that the complainant does not 
know this, although he is perfectly sat- 
isfied when an adverse decision is ren- 
dered and its reason explained. An 
enlisted man should have the right to go 
to his commanding officer at any time 
with a complaint without reference to 
his first sergeant or corresponding non- 
commissioned officer. He should, how- 
ever, be required to take complaints to 
his immediate commanding officer be- 
fore going to a higher superior. If he 
is not satisfied with decision he can then 
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go to the next superior for redress. 
Any officer or soldier in the depart- 
ment may see the Department Com- 
mander at any time during office hours. 

7. Noncommissioned officers will be 
differentiated from privates as far as 
practicable, in the interest of discipline. 
Sergeants should, wherever possible, be 
segregated from men in quarters and 
at mess, always provided that if they 
have better food than the other men 
the increase must be met out of their 
own funds. Noncommissioned officers 
should not be reduced lightly, especially 
sergeants. The sergeant has passed 
through the probationary period as a 
corporal, and having been made a ser- 
geant, it is deemed that he has passed 
all necessary requirements. It is de- 
sirable that in making sergeants the 
senior corporal be always promoted, 
provided he is fit, and if he is passed 
over he should be informed that it was 
done for unfitness and for no other 
reason. 

8. No order issued should be changed 
unless there is a grave reason for so 
doing. In making up an order a com- 
mander may frequently seek advice and 
suggestions, but once issued, the order 
should be obeyed without question by 
everybody. Orders and instructions of 
every kind should be immediately trans- 
mitted by superiors to the subordinates 
affected. Neglect to do this frequently 
causes inefficiency and friction. Al- 
ways be sure that you understand your 
orders, verbal or written, before you 
start to execute them. 

9. A minute attention to duty is en- 
joined upon all officers and men. Duty 
not only includes the training and sup- 
ply of treops, but also the care of prop- 
erty and supplies pertaining to the or- 
ganization or station. Officers and men 


will dress neatly at all times and in the 
manner required by regulations. Build- 
ings, grounds and property will be kept 
neat and in repair at all times. 

10. The entire official time of officers 
and men will be occupied in the per- 
formance of duty, and especially in car- 
rying out the special mission for which 
troops are maintained in this depart- 
ment. Officers must remember that it is 
better to overdo rather than underdo. It 
is far easier to pull an officer back than 
to push him forward. At proper times 
officers will be encouraged to study the 
plans of defense and at all times to 
read books bearing thereon. The de- 
partment library contains many such 
books. 

11. When you have undertaken a 
task do not let up until it is finished, 
no matter how long a time may be con- 
sumed. The Department Adjutant has 
instructions to give as few days on the 
suspended file for a paper as are pos- 
sible for it to be completed and re- 
turned. Station adjutants should do 
the same. 

12. It is the very worst policy in the 
world to say that on account of lack 
of men or material it is useless to do 
anything. The man who succeeds is 
the man who does the best he can with 
what he has and uses the result in an 
effort to get more. This remark is es- 
pecially pertinent at the present time 
when the Army is so greatly reduced 
in officers, men and funds. 

13. Do not ask superiors or others to 
decide questions or do work which you 
can and should decide or do yourself. 
It is destructive to initiative to lean on 
other people. On the other hand, do 
not do yourself the work pertaining to 
subordinates. Commanders should be 


always glad to help their subordinates, 
however, when it is neeessary, and 
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subordinates should be given free access 
to their commanders to make sugges- 
tions for the betterment of the service. 

14. As far as practicable special in- 
vestigations will be conducted by the 
Department Judge Advocate, and no 
special investigation will be undertaken 
unless ordered by the Department Com- 
mander. Station commanders will ob- 
serve a similar rule. 

15. The Department Inspector is es- 
pecially charged to see that all funds 
of whatever nature are inspected at the 
proper time and that irregularities are 
reported. The Department Inspector 
will assist the Chief of Staff in inspec- 
tions pertaining to military instruction 
and troop training. The primary re- 
sponsibility for such inspection, how- 
ever, rests upon the Department Com- 
mander himself and on the Chief of 
Staff. 

16. The Chief of Staff will be pri- 
marily charged with the preparation of 
programs for military instruction and 
troop training, being careful to see that 
the various commanders are given all 
necessary initiative. 

17. Paper work will be cut down to 
a minimum, and verbal and telephonic 
conferences substituted therefor. Offi- 
cers should remember that where they 
have work out of doors, either with 
men or material, it is the outdoor work 
that counts in preference to desk work. 

18. Great care will be exercised to 
see that discarded papers do not fall 
into improper hands, and for this reason 
discarded papers of a confidential na- 
ture will be utterly destroyed. 

19. At Department Headquarters the 
Chief of Staff will handle only those 
papers pertaining to general staff work. 
The Adjutant will handle routine ad- 
ministrative work himself, without ref- 


erence to the Chief of Staff. All pa- 
pers, however, will go out and be re- 
turned through the Adjutant. At De- 
partment Headquarters the Department 
Commander will be personally shown all 
orders or communications received from 
or intended for higher authority. No 
department order or bulletin will be 
issued unless approved by the Depart- 
ment Commander himself. 

20. Each Department head will keep 
the Department Commander constantly 
informed of the major doings of his de- 
partment, but will not bother him with 
details. Conferences of Department 
heads will be ordered from time to time 
for exchange of views or for general in- 
formation on special subjects. Similar 
conferences ordered by the Department 
heads or station commanders are to be 
encouraged. Every commander should 
welcome suggestions for the good of 
the service, if made, as stated above, 
before orders have been issued. 

21. Members of different Arms, 
Corps or Departments at Department 
Headquarters or elsewhere are to re- 
member that their duty is to assist and 
not hinder each other. The spirit of 
helpfulness to others is to be encour- 
aged everywhere. 

22. At the proper time in the near 
future it must be anticipated that a 
system of vocational training will be 
started in this department in accordance 
with the law governing the Army and 
the recently expressed views of the 
Secretary of War. It would be well 


for officers to study this question with 
a view to such action in the near fu- 
ture as may be ordered. Officers will 
do well to act on the principle that 
vocational training will in the near fu- 


ture assume an important part in the 
daily military life. 
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New Tricks of Get-Rich-Quick Swindlers’ 


HE army officer has been, in the 
é past, a fertile field for the ped- 

dler of worthless stocks. Here 
are some of the new methods of the 
worthless oil stock peddlers who have 
been reaping rich harvests from the 
present public interest in speculative 
stocks. Several have since been put 
out of business and indictments have 
been returned against some of the more 
flagrant, but their activities still con- 
tinue. 


BLUE SKY LAWS EVADED 


The newest idea by which the blue 
sky laws are evaded is by the sale of 
“units” which do not come under the 
head of stock, and so such sales do not 
come within the provisions of the blue 
sky laws which are aimed at stock pro- 
motions. By this system an interest is 
bought in the one-eighth royalty of a 
landowner in the oil district, and instead 
of incorporating and selling shares of 
stock this interest is divided into units 
of several thousand, and sold for a few 
dollars per unit, the promise being that 
when the interest begins to pay royal- 
ties the purchaser will receive his pro- 
portionate share of the proceeds, ac- 
cording to the number of units he holds. 

A variation of this idea is in the sale 
of fractions of a lease. Under this 
plan a lease is taken on territory near 
enough the oil wells to arouse specu- 
lative hopes, and fractions of the lease 
are sold to the investor for a few dol- 
lars. The sole reason for most of these 
plans is the avoidance of the unpleas- 
ant restrictions of the blue sky laws. 


CLEVER ADVERTISING 

An advertising trick which is now 
being worked with considerable success 
is to avoid actual misstatements by the 
adoption of a tone which appears to be 
frank and even leaning backward to- 
ward conservatism, but which is clev- 
erly contrived to work up the specu- 
lative mania in the reader. 

“This is frankly a speculation,” says 
this kind of copy. No one should come 
in who isn’t willing to take a chance. 
You may lose. Are you red-blooded 
enough to take a chance? A long 
chance to make millions? If you want 
to risk a few dollars in a big specula- 
tion, here is your chance. Millions are 
made on hundred-to-one shots, not on 
sure things. Risking a few hundred 
dollars may make you rich for life.” 

The difficulty with this kind of ad- 
vertising is that in most cases the buyer 
does not even stand the long chance 
which he is offered. Even if he is not 
making an outright contribution to the 
promoter’s pocket, with no chance at all, 
he is being invited to take all the 
chances while the promoter takes none, 
since the latter simply sells the stock 
and salts down the money. 


CREATING A SPURIOUS MARKET 

In connection with one conspicuous 
oil promotion in New York, the grand 
jury has recently returned indictments 
against individuals in two stock-selling 
firms. They will be prosecuted under 
section 952 of the penal law, on the 
charge of making false statements con- 
cerning the value of stocks offered for 
sale. One of the favorite methods of 


*Reprinted from Straus Investors Magazine. 
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these tricksters is revealed in this in- 
dictment. This is to create a fictitious 
market and a promised rise in the price 
of stocks by “wash sales.” The charges 
on which the indictment is based spe- 
cify, among other things: 

“For the purpose of making it ap- 
pear that the stock was being actively 
traded in and sold on the market and 
for the purpose of advancing the stock 
in the market beyond its reasonable 
value and for creating a fictitious value, 
they made pretended and fictitious 
sales.” 

It is a matter of congratulation both 
to the general public and to houses 


which deal in reputable securities that 
so many of these purveyors of worth- 
less paper are being apprehended and 
put out of business. But their ac- 
tivities spring up in one way just as 
soon as they are stopped in another 
way, and the investor cannot be too 
careful. The only safe rule te follow 
is to avoid absolutely those securities 
offered for sale which promise more 
than a reasonable return, and to take 


no action in the purchase of any type 
of security until after the fullest in- 
vestigation and with the advice of a 
reputable banker. 








A Thirty-Minute Talk 
By Colonel M. B. Stewart, U. S. Army 


MILITARY DISCIPLINE 


General Discussion.—The subject of 
military discipline, like that of military 
courtesy, is one but little understood 
outside of the Army and, it must be 
confessed, is not always viewed in its 
proper light even within professedly 
military circles. 

The trouble seems to be that people in 
general either do not or will not grasp 
the proper meaning of what we call 
military discipline, its nature, its pur- 
pose, its necessity and, finally and most 
important of all, its spirit. 

Living within an atmosphere of strict 
discipline from the cradle to the grave, 
most people fail utterly in grasping its 
primary principles. As a matter of 
fact, the atmosphere of a rigid disci- 
pline surrounds us all every moment of 
our lives. We can never escape it for 
amoment. Practically every experience 
through which we acquire knowledge is 
in the nature of a disciplinary correction 
inflicted upon us by some agency of 
nature or of civilization. Everything 
with which we come in contact through 
life, even inanimate objects, stands 
ready to enforce on us certain immutable 
laws and to administer disciplinary cor- 
rection on us when we violate those 
laws. As children, we were disciplined 
by the fire which burned us if we were 
careless with it. Our stomachs disci- 
pline us if we misuse them. And so on 
down through our daily lives, laws and 
regulations await us at every step and 
disciplinary correction lurks at every 
unwary turn. 

Outside of military circles, the average 
man recognizes fully the necessity for 


discipline—in his family, in his business, 
in his relations with his fellow-man— 
because he is familiar with the condi- 
tions which surround the raising of a 
family, or which must govern the rela- 
tions of men in civilized intercourse. 
On the other hand, he is not familiar 
with conditions in the military service, 
hence does not understand the reasons 
for its rules and regulations and, in 
consequence, is more than likely to view 
them with intolerance. 

Even within military circles, among 
men who should be familiar with the 
reason and spirit of military regulations 
and military procedure, many make the 
serious mistake of confusing the exercise 
of authority with the maintaining of 
discipline. In brief, they appear to 
think that discipline must be main- 
tained solely as to the end of upholding 
their authority. And again, both out- 
side and inside of military circles, many 
fail to understand the spirit upon which 
true military discipline is based—must 
be based—and failing in this, they fail 
altogether, for the simple reason that 
they can understand the principle of 
military discipline only when they ap- 
preciate the spirit underlying its spirit. 

Without the proper spirit there can be 
no such thing as discipline in anything. 
We may have the outward semblance— 
the symptoms, so to speak—but that 
is all. We may have obedience, com- 
pliance with regulations, even coopera- 
tion of a kind, as long as the fear of 
disciplinary correction is present, but 
these symptoms last only while the one 
in authority is present. We have only 


the discipline of school children who 
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begin to throw things and to misbehave 
the moment the teacher's back is turned. 
It is the discipline of the driver. 

The discipline upon which a successful 
army must be built is of a different 
kind, a kind that endures when every 
semblance of authority has vanished, 
when the leader has fallen, when the 
members of the team are dropping out 
one by one, and when the only driving 
power that remains is the strong and 
unconquerable spirit of the team, which 
gives us at once the working definition 
of military discipline—The Spirit of the 
Team. 

A great many able writers have at- 
tempted at one time or another to 
define military discipline. In general, 
their definitions have not been satis- 
factory. The reason is that they have 
contented themselves with trying to 
describe the outward symptoms of dis- 
cipline, the evidences of discipline, 
together with methods for producing 
these symptoms, and have inquired no 
farther. They have merely described 
the outward effects of discipline as they 
have observed them and the methods 
by which these effects were apparently 
obtained, but they have never taken the 
trouble to investigate the spirit, the 
mental attitude which lies behind these 
symptoms and makes them possible. 

For example, one writer defined mili- 
tary discipline as being ‘The. art of 
inspiring soldiers with more fear of their 
officers than they have for the enemy.” 
The man who wrote that definition knew 
nothing of the spirit that carries men 
into the face of death in response to a 
command or, in the absence of a com- 
mand, in response to a sense of duty. 
His idea of discipline was symbolized 
inaclub. He looked on the evidence of 
discipline—the unhesitating perform- 
ance of duty—as resulting wholly from 
fear of punishment. 


——! 


Fear of punishment undoubtedly did 
play its part in the days when the great 
mass of fighting men was composed of 
ignorant peasantry and even of slaves 
herded into battle by hereditary chief- 
tains, but it is not sotoday. It may be 
remarked that it has been never so in 
this country and never will be. 

Fear had no part in the spirit that 
held the barefooted, half-starved Con- 
tinental soldiers in their freezing huts at 
Valley Forge. Fear was no part of the 
spirit that inspired the tattered veterans 
of Lee’s army to follow him to the last 
bitter hour of surrender. Fear did not 
enter into the spirit that drove American 
soldiers through the tangled fastnesses 
of the Argonne. The American soldier 
has never known fear of punishment. 
He has always fought with the spirit of 
the free man, because he believes in his 
cause enough to fight for it. 

Finally, if it is fear of their officers 
that makes soldiers fight, what is it that 
makes the officers fight? They are just 
ordinary men, like the rest. Of whom 
or of what are they afraid? It is true 
that they are afraid, just as every man 
is afraid when he believes himself in 
personal danger. 

Marshal Ney of France once said, 
“The one who says that he has never 
known fear is a compound liar.” Many 
others of the world’s most gallant sol- 
diers have testified to the same effect. 

If the soldier is afraid of his officers 
and if they are themselves afraid, why 
do they not all run away? What is it 
that keeps them up to their work? 

Strange as it may seem, the answer is 
that they are all afraid, terribly afraid— 
of each other. A veteran general officer 
summed up the true spirit of the soldier, 
from the highest general down to the last 
private, when he said, ‘‘ The fear of being 
despised by his comrades as a coward is 
in the end greater than his fear of 
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death” —again, from another point of 
view, The Spirit of the Team. 

The Necessity for Discipline-—The 
question is frequently asked, ‘‘Why do 
we need discipline in the Army?’ The 
answer is that there can be no orderly 
effort of any kind, in the Army or out of 
it, without teamwork, which is merely 
the ultimate expression of disciplined 
organization. We have ample witness 
of this in every phase of life. There is 
no business which is not conducted under 
certain rules and regulations, regulations 
which govern all, employers and em- 
ployes alike, in all of their comings 
and doings and goings. 

The life of a factory, for example, is 
centered about a certain amount of 
machinery. ll effort is organized 
around this machinery. Each part is 
tended by someone who feeds it, tends 
it, operates it. When the machinery is 
in operation, everyone must be in his 
proper place, looking out for his par- 
ticular task, else the whole scheme of 
manufacture is upset. To insure against 
anything of this kind, we must have 
rules governing the conduct of the 
operators Infractionof any of these rules 
leads inevitably to trouble with the 
manufacturing scheme and brings in its 
train some kind of correction for the 
guilty one—disciplinary punishment. 

Again, let us take the discipline of the 
football team for an example. Every 
play is worked out in its smallest detail. 
Each player has a certain part to play. 
When the signal is given, each player 
does exactly what he has been told to do. 
If one of them fails, the play goes to 
pieces. If the failure is not excusable, 
the player goes off the field—disciplinary 
punishment, punishment for not living 
up to the spirit of teamwork. 

So it is with the soldier. He knows 
that he is a part of a machine that will 


work smoothly if every man obeys 
orders, plays his part. He sees the 
machine work every day of his life. He 
obeys orders. He sees his comrades 
obeying orders. He has every confi- 
dence in them. He knows what they 
can do and he knows that they will 
always do the right thing; that they will 
keep on playing the game according to 
the rules. To him an order is like a 
signal to the football player. Neither 
stops to see what his teammates are 
going to do. Each knows that the 
other members of the team are going to 
play their parts, just as he is playing his 
part. Each knows just how the play is 
going to work out. Each knows that he 
is going to be backed up and, knowing 
this, he puts his best effort into what he 
is doing. With each repetition of the 
play, in practice or in the game, his 
confidence in his teammates grows until, 
in the end, he feels as sure of them as he 
does of himself. This is discipline, the 
spirit of teamwork, the spirit that keeps 
a man in line when his brain is reeling, 
which sends him smashing into the 
play with his last ounce of strength and 
which lifts him from the ground at the 
sound of the whistle to stagger back 
into his place. 

Military Operations.—Military opera- 
tions are like any other business, any 
other game. They are conducted in 
accordance with certain rules and regu- 
lations. Teamwork in carrying out 
these rules and regulations is more 
necessary in military operations than 
in any other business or game. If 
anything goes wrong in a military 
operation, the mistake must be paid for 
in human life. In any other business 
or in any other game, the price may be a 
piece of broken machinery, a spoiled 
article, a lost game—all reparable or, if 
not entirely reparable, of no vital 
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importance—but in the military busi- 
ness, the commodity, the most valuable 
on earth, is gone forever. 

In the next place, the nature of 
military employment makes system and 
perfect order an absolute necessity. 
Large numbers of men must be assem- 
bled, cared for and moved about in 
limited spaces. Each unit, each man, 
must play the game strictly according 
to rules, else confusion and disorder is 
bound to result. Regulations must pro- 
vide for everything in detail, and they 
must be complied with to the letter if 
we are to expect teamwork under such 
conditions. Discipline which responds 
unhesitatingly to orders and regulations, 
whatever be the circumstances, is the 
only means of insuring such teamwork. 

Finally, military operations, big or 
little, always carry with them a certain 
strain, mental and physical, for every- 
one concerned, from the commander-in- 
chief down to the last private in the rear 
rank. The more important the opera- 
tion, the more critical the situation, the 
greater is the strain on all. The temp- 
tation to lag behind, to shirk, to jump 
the beaten path of duty grows with the 
strain, and unless the spirit of team- 
work—discipline—is strong enough 
within each man to keep him in his place, 
doing his full duty, the handwriting on 
the wall will spell but one word— 
disaster. 

A Historic Example.—At the height of 
the late war, the Allies were faced with 
the military collapse of Russia. German 
propaganda had undermined the dis- 
cipline of the great Russianarmy. The 
Soldier’s Congress passed a resolution: 
“The men will not in future salute 
officers."" This was apparently a small 
incident in the big events which were 
then transpiring. Just what did it 
mean? Briefly, it meant that the team 


no longer had a captain and that the 
spirit of teamwork was dead. It led to 
the news which flashed over the wires 
a few days later: ‘‘ The troops have left 
their trenches; the artillery is being 
sold; officers are serving as cooks and 
orderlies.’’ Discipline had vanished and 
the army which had helped to save the 
Allies in 1914 and 1915 had disintegrated 
into a mob. You are familiar with the 
results. The disappearance of disci- 
pline from its army has cost Russia 
millions of her men, women and children, 
most of her institutions, and billions of 
dollars. 

On the other hand, let us consider one 
example of what discipline may accom- 
plish in a critical situation. In the 
early days of the war, during the retreat 
from Mons, a battalion of the British 
Guards Division was holding an im- 
portant bridge which was a pivotal 
point in the line. Much depended upon 
the holding of this bridge. It was a 
critical moment in the British retire- 
ment. The Germans had hurled divi- 
sion after division on this one battalion 
until it was all but wiped out. A scant 
thirty men remained in a shallow trench. 
A few yards to their front was a deep 
ditch which led to the German flank. 
This handful of men were being at- 
tacked by masses of Germans eager to 
take the bridge. Suddenly a British 
Tommie, a mere boy, leaped to his feet 
and shouted, ‘‘Guards will advance— 
Rush!” and what remained of the 
Guards rushed to what looked like 
certain death. They left their trench 
and followed that boy. Fifteen yards 
away they dropped into the ditch lead- 
ing to the German flank and opened a 
rapid fire into the rear of the attacking 
masses. The Germans wavered, then 
halted. Finally came the command to 
retreat, and the whole line began to 
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fall back. A little later, reinforcements 
came up and the bridgehead was safe. 
The young Tommie was cited in orders 
and decorated. The commanding 
general asked, ‘‘Who gave the order to 
advance to that ditch?” Someone 
remembered that it was the 18-year- 
old bugler. The astonished officer ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Good God, boy! How did 
you dare give such an order?” The 
boy replied, “‘ It was the Guards, sir, and 
I knew they’d obey.” He knew the 
team, and he knew he could depend on 
the spirit of that team. 

t is such discipline which we must 
have to win battles—discipline which 
carries with it instant obedience, instan1 
response to the will of the leader. There 
is no time for thought, no time to weigh 
conclusions. The order is given. It 
flashes to the brain of the soldier. 
Brain and muscles act instant#y, without 
thought of the consequences. 

How are we to cultivate this disci- 
pline, this spirit that responds unhesi- 
tatingly to command when shells are 
bursting overhead, when bullets are 
whistling about our ears, when your 
bunkie crumples up beside you and 
when you know that the next moment 
may bring yours?’ How? The answer 
is, by training. 

What kind of training? Disciplinary 
training. 

Disciplinary Training.—We have now 
learned something of the spirit of 
military discipline and some of the 
reasons why we must have it in its 
highest form in the military service. 
Let us see how we may go about building 
up this spirit of teamwork. 

It is axiomatic in the Army that we 
attain discipline through the medium of 
certain drills and exercises which we call 
disciplinary drills, for the reason that 
training in such drills and exercises has 


been found to bring about teamwork, 
instant obedience to command, and 
harmonious, concerted effort—these drills 
and exercises which go to make up battle 
employment or which lead up to it, and 
the drill is in all respects similar to the 
team practice of a football team. 

Among these disciplinary drills and 
exercises, the more important are 
physical drill, close order drill, and the 
ceremonies, and in order to understand 
the way in which each contributes to 
discipline, we will consider them briefly 
and separately. 

Physical Drill_—Physical drill in 
general usually takes the form of certain 
exercises for the arms, legs and body. 
These exercises, known as calisthenics, 
are executed collectively by a group of 
men at certain words of command. The 
primary purpose of the work is, of 
course, to loosen up the muscles of the 
body, exercise them and develop them. 
It is in the manner in which this work 
is done that it contributes to discipline. 

Let us visualize a calisthenic drill for 
a moment. A group of men, any 
number from half a dozen to several 
hundred, is extended at proper intervals, 
standing at attention in front of the 
instructor. A preparatory command— 
to raise the arms, straight to the front, 
to a horizontal position, palms down, 
for example—is given. At the proper 
interval, the command of execution, 
sharp, incisive, follows, and each pair of 
arms snaps to the front, into the exact 
position, at the sameinstant. Now that 
is what we see. What does it mean in 
the way of training? 

In the first place, it means that each 
man in the group, while standing at 
attention, has had his attention rivetted 
on the instructor, on his every word, 
on his every move—in other words, it 
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means absolute concentration of every 
faculty on the work in hand. 

In the next place, it means that every 
man in the group has such perfect com- 
mand over the muscles controlling his 
arms that he is able to make them do 
just what he wants them to do at the 
instant he wants them to do it—in other 
words, absolute coordination of mind 
and muscle. In each case it means that 
the man’s eyes have been trained to 
observe, his ears to hear, his brain to 
transmit, and his muscles to act, 
together and instantly. Briefly, it 
means that these faculties—eyes, ears, 
brain and muscles—have been trained, 
disciplined, to instant response to the 
voice of command. As time goes on, 
with each repetition of these exercises, 
this coordination of eyes, ears, brain and 
muscles becomes more and more per- 
fect. Response to the voice of command 
becomes more and more automatic 
until, in the end, it is, as we say, sub- 
conscious, that is, it reaches the point 
where the man responds to the voice of 
command without actually realizing 
that he is doing so—perfect teamwork. 

Close Order Drill.—In close order drill 
the methods and the results are entirely 
similar. 

Close order drill consists of certain 
movements by which bodies of troops 
are maneuvered from one formation to 
another and from one place to another. 
Involving as they do the orderly move- 
ments of bodies of troops, it is essential 
that these movements be executed with 
absolute order and precision. To this 
end, the execution of these movements 
is described in great detail in the Drill 
Regulations. Each individual, each 
group, must execute its prescribed part 
exactly as prescribed, else confusion will 
result. This means that each individual, 
each group, must be trained to do his 


part with the utmost precision in order 
that the whole may move smartly, in- 
stantly and smoothly at the word of 
command. In brief, each must be 
trained to move in a precise and orderly 
manner from one formation to another, 
how to stand, step off, march, halt, 
handle his rifle and do it smoothly and 
in concert with the rest of the group. 

Included under the general head of 
close order drill are the School of the 
Soldier, the School of the Squad, the 
School of the Platoon and the School of 
the Company. 

Training in close order begins with 
the individual, the recruit, in the School 
of the Soldier and progresses through 
that of the squad and platoon to that of 
the company. Beginning with the 
individual, in the School of the Soldier, 
we teach him the movements of feet and 
arms necessary to march, halt, and 
handle his rifle. We train him in all of 
these movements until he reaches the 
point where he does them smartly, 
automatically, in response to com- 
mand. We then place him in a group, 
the squad, and train him to execute all 
these movements in concert with others. 
This small group is merged with other 
squads into the platoon, where other 
movements are learned and executed 
in the same manner. In the end, we 
have the large group executing move- 
ments smartly and with the smoothness 
of machinery. Individually, the mem- 
bers of the group respond instantly and 
subconsciously to the word of command, 
and the collective result is perfectly 
concerted action—teamwork,  disci- 
pline. 

The Ceremonies.—The ceremonies are 
another class of military exercises de- 
signed to promote discipline among 
troops. As you all know, they consist 
of certain formations and movements 
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in which bodies of troops take part and 
in which they execute certain pre- 
scribed movements in concert at the 
word of command, very much as in the 
physical drill we have just considered. 
All ceremonies are accompanied by 
martial music at intervals, and the 
colors and standards are always present. 
For these ceremonies, the men are 
required to turn out in their best 
uniforms, with each article of uniform, 
arms and equipment, spick and span— 
ready for parade, as we say when speak- 
ing of anyone who is smartly attired 
and properly groomed. 

How does all this—the formations, 
the movements, the music, the colors 
and standards, the spick-and-spanness— 
contribute to discipline? 

To begin with, it involves concert of 
action—teamwork, discipline—whether 
it be in standing like graven images in 
ranks, handling a thousand rifles like 
one, or marching like well-regulated 
machinery, all to its highest degree. 
Every man is on his mettle. Each or- 
ganization is out to make a showing for 
itself. Each is keyed up to the highest 
point of concentration and response to 
the voice of command. In a sense, it is 
like the last signal practice before a big 
football game. 

In the next place, the whole setting— 
the smart uniforms, the music, the 
colors, the movements—is calculated to 
inspire the man taking part in a cere- 
mony with pride in himself and in his 
profession, a pride which finds expres- 
sion a perfect response to command— 
perfect teamwork. 

Finally, we all know that we get a 
certain amount of pleasure out of doing 
anything in concert with others, whether 
it be joining in a chorus or taking part 
in a well-regulated cheer, or in any 
other get-together effort. The same 


—— 


thing obtains in a military ceremony. 
The company that goes through a 
ceremony without a break, that marches 
past the reviewing officer in perfect 
step, like a single man—-that company 
goes back to its barracks or camp 
elated, proud of itself. On the other 
hand, the company that has been 
ragged in its movements, whose lines 
have broken in passing in review, or 
that has made a break of any kind—that 
company goes home silent and ashamed. 

Mental Disciplinary Training.—Fi- 
nally, and most important of all, there is 
one other aid in cultivating discipline. 
It is in the training of the mind. We 
have considered how the members of a 
football team respond to the signal for a 
play, how each plays his part and how 
these separate parts contribute to the 
success of the play as a whole. In the 
play, each player does his part without 
thought of what the rest are doing. 
That is because he has seen the play 
worked out—on a diagram first and later 
in practice. He understands the play 
as a whole. He knows how each part 
links up with all of the rest. In other 
words, his mind has been trained to 
understand the whole play, and in the 
training of the mind lies the surest, most 
direct means of reaching the kind and 
degree of teamwork which we recognize 
as discipline. We may train a man to do 
a certain thing in a certain way. We 
may have him do it over and over again 
until he is letter perfect in its execution, 
but if he does not clearly understand 
why he does it in the prescribed way 
instead of some other way, if he does not 
know why he does it at all, what pur- 
pose it serves, how it links up with 
everything else—if he does not under- 
stand all these things thoroughly, his 
training amounts to little more than the 
physical training of his muscles. His 
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brain, his mind, has not been bene- 
fitted. It is just as though he had no 
mind at all. He might as well be an 
ape. In brief, any training which does 
not begin with the mind does not make 
use of the mind of the one under in- 
struction, is nothing more than animal 
training and, as far as the attainment 
of disciplinary benefit is concerned, is 
just about as valuable and lasting. 

Therefore, in all of our training, we 
should never forget that discipline is the 
main object we seek. We should never 
for a moment overlook the part that the 
mind plays in the ‘nculcation of disci- 
pline. We should never fail to avail 
ourselves of its aid .1 short-cutting the 
road to proper training and discipline. 
We should always bear in mind that we 
may control a man’s actions best, most 
surely, and most completely through the 
medium of a mind which understands 
and which responds because it under- 
stands. 

I have tried to tell you as clearly as 
lies within my power something of the 
spirit of discipline, the need for it and 
the means through which it may be 
attained. There remains one phase of 
discipline upon which we have touched 
only lightly and which, if not properly 
understood and properly handled, is 
capable of ruining all of our other 
efforts toward disciplinary training. 
I refer to: 

Disciplinary Punishment—We have 
seen that everything in life, animate or 
inanimate, has its own method of in- 
flicting disciplinary punishment upon 
us when we violate the established rules 
of conduct. It must be so in every- 
thing. It must be so in the military 
establishment. Some of the disciplinary 
punishments to which we are subjected 
in life are harsh and painful. Some are 
not. In each case, the punishment is o 


a kind and degree that “‘fits the crime.” 
In each case it is impersonal. If we 
eat a green apple, we have a stomach 
ache. It is not always a severe or a 
humilitating punishment, but it is 
enough to call our attention to the folly 
of eating green apples. It is entirely 
impersonal. We know that the apple 
was not laying for us in particular. It 
would have done the same thing to 
anyone else who ate it. We bear no 
personal feeling or resentment against 
that particular green apple or against 
green apples in general. All of which 
furnishes us with an excellent example 
of the spirit in which disciplinary correc- 
tion should be administered and received. 

Disciplinary correction should never 
be administered according to any fixed 
rule. No two cases of violation of 
regulations are ever identical. No two 
men ever violate a regulation in exactly 
the same way, in exactly the same 
spirit, or with exactly the same evil 
results. Disciplinary correction can- 
not, therefore, in justice be the same in 
any two Cases. 

It should, so to speak, fit not only the 
crime but the individual and the cir- 
cumstances. What is punishment to 
one man is not punishment to another. 
What may correct one man may drive 
another to repeat his offense. A wise 
general rule to follow is this: Consider 
the violation of the regulation; con- 
sider the circumstances, the provocation, 
the temptation, the spirit; consider the 
man, his general conduct, general at- 
titude, his personality, his make-up, 
then award punishment which will 
correct with the least possible humilia- 
tion. 

Again, in inflicting discipline, emulate 
the green apple. Be impersonal. Make 
it clear that you are dealing judicially 
with a violation of a regulation, not 
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personally with an affront to your own 
authority. Keep yourself and your 
authority in the background. Remem- 
ber that you are clothed with authority 
only as an agent of the military govern- 
ment. Confine your efforts to guarding 
the authority of the military establish- 
ment, and your own authority will take 
care of itself. 

As to the manner in which disci- 
plinary correction should be received, 
let us turn for a last time to the green 
apple. As we have said, we cherish no 
resentment against the particular apple 
which made us ill, or against green 
apples in general. Our chief reflection 
was that we had violated a rule of nature 
and had been punished for doing so, 
followed by a resolution to do so no 
more. 

That is the identical spirit in which we 
should accept disciplinary corréction in 
the military service. Because it becomes 
the duty of a senior, acting under the 
common regulations, to administer a 
disciplinary correction to any one of us, 
we are not justified in cherishing resent- 
ment against that particular senior or 


against seniors in general. What they 
do, they do in obedience to regulations, 
because they are charged with certain 
responsibilities which they cannot shirk 
without, in their turn, violating the 
regulations which stand over and above 
us all. 

They are playing their part in the 
military game, doing their prescribed 
part in the promotion of teamwork and 
in the spirit of teamwork. They are the 
agents of the discipline which brings 
success to the team. 
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General discussion—The atmosphere 
of discipline—Attempted definitions of 
discipline—Fear of punishment—Neces- 
sity for discipline—The factory—The 
football team—NMilitary operations— 
Perfect order—The price of a mistake— 
The strain—Historic examples—Dis- 
ciplinary Training—Physical drill—Con- 
centration—Coordination—Close order 
drill—The ceremonies—Teamwork— 
Pride—Inspiration—Mental  disciplin- 
ary training—Disciplinary punishment 
—The spirit in administering and re- 
ceiving disciplinary punishment. 
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Washington Said: 

“To be prepared for war is one of 
the most effectual means of preserving 
peace. A free people ought not only 
to be armed, but disciplined; to which 
end a uniform and well-digested plan is 
requisite.” 
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Reserve Officers’ Department 

A new department devoted to the 
interests of the Reserve Officers of 
Infantry will be inaugurated in the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL beginning with the 
January, 1920, number. 

The objects of this department will 
be: 

1. The publication of matter of 
special interest to Reserve Officers of 
Infantry, with a view to keeping them 
in touch with the activities and progress 
of their arm of the service, both per- 
sonally and professionally. 

2. To publish monthly installments 
of a course of training for Reserve 
Officers of Infantry which they may 
pursue in their own homes during such 
time as may be available. 

3. To provide a source from which 
Reserve Officers of Infantry may receive 
accurate and authentic information on 
professional subjects and questions that 
affect them professionally. 

Outline of the Initial Course of Train- 
ing.—It is proposed first to institute a 
course of training in Infantry Minor 
Tactics and follow this with such other 
courses as experience may indicate 
to be of the most value to Reserve 
Officers. 

This course in minor tactics will take 
the form of map problems covering the 
several subjects in succession. The 
problem will be published in one number 
of the Journat and “A Solution” will 
appear in the succeeding number. 

As a preliminary step to the inaugura- 
tion of this course there will be pub- 
lished, in the edition that comes out on 
January 1, a conference on Map Read- 
ing, which will prepare the officer for 
the solution of the problems to follow. 
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Following this (in the same number) 
there will be a map problem in Minor 
Tactics that will involve the operations 
of a platoon of infantry as the advance 
party of an advance guard. The situa- 
tions and requirements will cover such 
scope that they will bring out many of 
the details of troop leading connected 
with this subject. 

In the February number a solution 
to the advance guard problem will be 
published in order that one may com- 
pare the solution that he has made 
with it. 

Following this solution will be pub- 
lished the second problem of the series 
in Minor Tactics. Maps on which the 
map problems are based will be pub- 
lished and included in the edition of the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL. 

It is thought that many of our young 
officers of Infantry will be interested 
in this course of training and will avail 
themselves of this opportunity. 


® 
Unserviceable Property 


1. The War Department has just 
published an order on the disposition 
of property worn out by fair wear and 
tear which will be most welcome to 
the company commander. Under the 
former system in vogue, when a pair of 
socks became worn out, one had to 
survey the socks, drop them from Form 
637, using the survey or I & I report as 
voucher, then a requisition for a new 
pair of socks had to be made out, socks 
issued, reentered on Form 637, with the 
receiving report as a voucher. 

Under the new system any article 
which has been obviously worn out 
through fair wear and tear may be 
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presented to a salvage officer accom- 
panied by a certificate of the respon- 
sible officer to that effect. If the case 
is a clear one and the salvage officer, 
in the face of things, sees no reason to 
doubt the certificate, he is directed to 
accept the article. If the responsible 
officer desires to have this article re- 
placed he should send with the article, 
to the salvage officer, a requisition for 
the article or articles worn out. The 
salvage officer will mark this requisition 
“exchanged.”” The requisition can then 
be taken to a supply officer, who will 
issue the article together with a shipping 
ticket marked ‘‘exchanged."”" When the 
auditor sees the entry “exchanged” 
on the requisition in the files of the 
supply officer he will check up the S. O. 
by looking for a shipping ticket in the 
proper organization files also marked 
“exchanged.” This shipping ticket 
marked ‘‘exchanged”’ is issued to the 
company commander only in order to 
enable the auditor to check up the 
supply officer, and the articles thereon 
should not be entered on any of the 
company commander’s papers. In 
other words, the article is exchanged 
without any change on the property 
loan record or on Form 637. 

If articles which are worn out are 
surplus and replacement is not desired, 
the company commander may drop 
such articles from his papers or from 
Form 637, using the receiving report 
of the salvage officer as a voucher. If 
articles are worn out and replacement is 
desired, but they are not on hand at the 
time, they should be placed on a separ- 
ate requisition by the responsible officer, 
which requisition may be kept on file, 
after having been marked ‘‘exchanged” 
by the salvage officer, until a supply offi- 
cer is able to fill it. Care should be 
taken not to place, on the same requisi- 


tion, articles worn out which the supply 
officer can replace at once, and articles 
which cannot be immediately replaced. 

Since all companies are now, under 
Circular 377, W. D. 1919, permitted to 
have two sets of equipment covering 
the items which are most susceptible to 
wear and tear, it is expected that no 
articles be presented to the salvage offi- 
cer under this authority until absolutely 
worn out and useless even for drill pur- 
poses. 

2. Another change that has recently 
been made in the interest of the com- 
pany commander is to increase the list 
of articles which may be charged to 
the enlisted man on Form 637 and 
dropped from all other papers. This 
includes Equipment A and B, of articles 
in Table I, Circular 377, W. D. 1919, 
and following articles of Table II: mess 
equipment, haversack, pack and carrier, 
canteen and cover, cartridge or pistol 
belt. This will enable the soldier to 
take with him, on change of permanent 
station, all the clothing which has been 
fitted to him, his mess equipment and 
the articles necessary to carry the above. 

The only drawback apparent in this 
new order is that the enlisted man will 
have to carry, on change of permanent 
station, the double set of articles in 
Table II, mentioned above. It is 
believed, however, that it will be much 
simpler for the enlisted man to carry 
these articles with him on change of per- 
manent station than to go to the trouble 
of performing the paper work pertain- 
ing to turning in equipment at his old 
station and drawing it at his new one. 

In any event, when he goes on in- 
definite or unlimited field service, he 
takes only Equipment A, Equipment B 
being turned into the supply officer. 

After these orders have been in force 
for some months, recommendations 
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looking to change or improvement are 
desired by the War Department. 
A. J. DouGcHerrty, 
Colonel, General Staff. 
® 


Improvement of Transportation 


1. I recommend that the INFANTRY 
JouRNAL start a department of “‘Re- 
commendations for the improvement 
of our army transportation, clothing, 
equipment and subsistences.” 

2. Many of us have found something 
of value to us that would also 
be valuable to the rest of the service, 
and I consider that the INFANTRY 
JourNaL is the proper agency for the 
circulation of this information. 

3. I recently took command of a bat- 
talion and looked over its wagon trans- 
portation and found that three of the 
four water carts were unserviceable. 
No one here remembered when they were 
last serviceable. This unserviceability 
was not the result of any accident. The 
same thing might happen to any similar 
make of water carts in the field. 

(a) The strainer attached to the upper 
rear end of the tank was so heavy that 
the jars going over rough roads caused 
it to tear out the rivets or the part of 
the tank to which it was attached. I 
remedied this by making a collar that 
fitted around the strainer—4 inch by 
1% inches iron—and supported it by a 
brace of the same material about 3 feet 
long, fastened by two 34-inch bolts to 
the platform. The rubber pipe between 
the strainer and pump was replaced by 
an iron pipe of the same size. The bands 
around the tank were loosened and the 
tank moved one inch to the rear, so I 
could make a straight joint between the 
strainer and pump. 

(b) The pump handle was fastened by 
a strap to the strainer, as it shook out 
of its socket on rough roads. 

(c) The reinforcements to the frame 





that rests on the axle were too short and 
allowed the frame to break off near the 
bolt 12 inches in rear of the axle, 
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when two men stood on the platform to 
pump water. These short reinforce- 
ments were replaced by ones 57 inches 
long and securely bolted. They proved 
to be strong enough when made of white 
oak. 

(d) The chains of the lead mule were 
attached to the end of the shafts, which 
prevented an equal distribution of pres- 
sure against each shoulder when in mo- 
tion and caused the lead mule to pull 
down on the end of the lever, which in- 
creased the weight on the wheel mule’s 
back, about 25 pounds for every 100- 
pound pull. 

(e) “‘D” rings were attached to the 
rear bolt of the pack-chain slides on the 
under side of shafts, and a chain 35 
inches long was hooked to it and sus- 
pended by a chain and snap 6 inches long 
from the end of the shafts and spread by 
a white oak spreader 30 inches by 14% 
inches by 24% inches. The ends of the 
chain join the center ring of a single-tree, 
to which the lead mule was attached. 

In this way, the pull of the lead mule 
did not increase the weight on the wheel 
mule’s back, and the pressure on 
each shoulder was equalized. 
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To Improve Rolling Kitchen 


Faults—No way of carrying a sur- 
plus supply of wood, no way to dry 
wood on march, the fire box is a foot 
too short for cordwood and the inside 
of the fire-door warps when heated. 
A sheet iron box of 1-16 inch iron, 46 
inches by 24 inches by 10 inches, was 
bolted to the forward end of kitchen and 
rested on the step. It had a lid open- 
ing to the rear so it could be attached to 
the smokestack. 
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The box holds fourteen pieces of 
cordwood standing on end or eight 
pieces lying down. This cordwood is 
sawn three-fourths of the way through 
and can be broken in two and used in 
the fire-box and the fire-door closed. 
In this way the heat that is lost by the 
door being left open is avoided. Damp 
wood is dried out, and wood can be 
kept dry in rainy weather. A supply 
of wood sufficient for one meal is always 
on hand ready to use. Twelve 14-inch 
holes are made through the door of the 
fire-box, which allows for expansion, 
cools the door, and prevents warping. 

M. L. Crimmins, 
Major, 3d Infantry. 


[The department, ‘‘ Varied Ground,” 
of the INFANTRY JOURNAL is conducted 
for the very purpose suggested by 
Major Crimmins in paragraph 1 of his 
letter. We solicit contributions from 
our members on subjects that are of 
interest to the service. When you 
find something good let the rest of the 
service know about it in ‘Varied 
Ground. ”"—EpirTor.] 


® 


The Division Machine-Gun Officer 

During the war the necessity for a 
divisional machine-gun officer quickly 
came forward. A machine-gun officer 
was assigned to each division as a 
member of the Division Staff. The 
query now confronting us is: What 
duties did these officers perform? This 
question will be answered by giving, in 
brief, a few experiences as related by 
one of the divisional 
officers: 


machine-gun 


In my division I was charged with 
the responsibility of the technical train- 
ing of all the machine-gun units within 
the division and tactical adviser in 
machine-gun matters for the division 
commander. When I reported to my 
division commander he told me that 
at any time, when the division was out 
of the line, I thought the machine 
gunners should have a refresher course 
in technic, he would assist me in every 
possible manner. As soon as I heard 
that the division was going out of the 
line, I asked him to have the machine- 
gun organizations billeted in the same 
locality so I could supervise their 
technical training. He asked me how 
long a course was contemplated and I 
told him about two weeks. I was 


ordered upon relief to precede the 
division and select a billeting area with 
the proper facilities. This was done 
and the machine-gun units were as- 
sembled in the area selected. 

We were there only eight days, but 
during that time we accomplished 
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considerable. The division commander 
was interested and seemed well pleased 
with the progress made. I know I had 
a great deal more confidence in the 
ability of the machine gunners, es- 
pecially the officers, to whom I gave 
additional instruction at night. We 
then went in the line again, relieving 
another division which had made an 
advance. 

The machine-gun officers during this 
trip had many differences of opinion 
with their respective infantry com- 
manders. The machine-gun officers had 
been taught something about the prin- 
ciples «governing the employment of 
machine guns. The infantry officers 
wanted them to keep their guns in 
exactly the same place the former 
division had their guns, regardless as 
to whether or not they were good posi- 
tions. In other cases differences of 
opinion came up as to the siting of 
guns. Many infantry commanders de- 
sired and, of course, did select the 
position for the guns and define the 
lines of fire. When I inspected, the 
machine-gun officers pointed out to me 
their troubles. It is only fair to say 
that, in most cases where differences 
occurred, the guns were poorly located. 
The infantry commanders seemed to 
have an intense desire to have machine 
guns around their P. C.’s. In fact 
some had guns right on top of the P. C. 
When I had completed the inspection, 
I was firmly convinced that the trouble 
was that the machine-gun officers either 
knew too much or the infantry officers 
too little about the use of machine 
guns. I talked to the Chief of Staff 
about this lack of cooperation and he 
said we had better let it go for this 
time. 

When we came out of the line the 
machine-gun units were ordered to train 
with the infantry battalion to which 
they were usually assigned. It is doubt- 
ful whether this scheme did much good, 
as the infantry officers had very little 
training as to how machine guns should 
work with their battalion. The bat- 
talion commanders seemed to have too 
much to do with the training of their 
battalions to pay much attention to the 





machine guns. About all the machine- 
gun company did was to have a platoon 
march on each flank of the battalion and 
one platoon in rear. This became tire- 
some work after they had done it for 
twoorthree days. Noone criticised the 
problems from a machine-gun stand- 
point. It is absolutely necessary that 
the infantry officers know more about 
machine guns. 

Before we went into action the last 
time, I learned from the division order 
that the machine-gun companies were 
to be assigned to battalions of infantry 
and were to go forward with their 
respective battalions. I asked G-3 
if there was to be any leap-frogging 
during the advance. He told me there 
would not be. The machine-gun com- 
panies were to stay with their battalions 
during the entire time. I am con- 
vinced that this was a mistake, as the 
machine-gun companies assigned to 
support and reserve battalions were of 
no use at all. Better results with fewer 
losses to our front line would have been 
attained if the brigade machine-gun 
officers had had the authority to use 
the machine-gun companies assigned 
to support and reserve battalions for 
the purpose of supporting our front line 
by fire, either direct or overhead. 

It is necessary to assign machine-gun 
companies to each assaulting battalion 
for the following purposes: 

‘ 1. To assist the front line by direct 
re. 

2. To guard flanks and resist counter- 
attacks, for which purpose they are 
echeloned in depth. 

3. To defend positions won. 

The remainder, about two-thirds of 
all the machine guns, should be used in 
support of the front line and should not 
necessarily march with support and 
reserve battalions. 


Colonel Barth’s Incinerator 

Instead of using field ranges or alamo 
extensions to burn out empty cans, I 
have been using unserviceable G. I. 
ash cans with perforated bottoms in 
my regiment for the past seven months 
with perfect satisfaction. 
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The bottom of a can is perforated like 
a sieve by repeatedly driving a pick 
through it. 

A fire-box is made by building a 
circular wall of brick equal in diameter 
to that of the can, an opening being 
left in the direction of the prevailing 
wind. 

Or a circular pit can be dug on which 
the can may be placed if the earth will 
retain a steep natural slope. 

The lid may be perforated like the 
bottom and used as a lid or damper if 
necessary. 

The above information is offered to 
anyone looking for a ready, safe and 
economical means of burning out cans 
and disposing of trash. 

C. H. Barru, 
Colonel, 62d Infantry. 


® 

An Example of Unpreparedness 

When war was declared we had on 
hand 544 three-inch guns—sufficient 
to equip eleven divisions. The initial 
plans called for the organization of 42 
divisions, which would require 2,100 
guns almost at once. In addition, 
these divisions would require for active 
operations in France a repair shop 
reserve, a replacement reserve, and a 
stream of guns in transit which would 
increase their initial requirements to 
about 3,200 guns. To keep this army 
going would only require about 100 
guns per month, but to get it going 
within a reasonable length of time would 
have required a productive capacity of 
300 or 400 guns per month, depending 
upon how soon it was imperative for 
the army to be in action. The great 
difference between the manufacturing 
output necessary to get an army going 
quickly and to keep it going after it has 
been once equipped explains the enor- 


mous industrial disadvantages suffered 
by a nation which enters a war without 
its stocks of military supplies for initial 
equipment already on hand. 

® 
Variety in Gallery Practice 

1. It has been observed that the one 
sort of shooting in which a soldier 
receives no sub-caliber practice is that 
at which he should be most proficient 
and that at which he is most likely to 
“fall down”’—rapid fire at silhouette 
targets. 

2. The aiming-rod device gives some 
practice at rapid fire, but not sufficient 

3. “‘D” targets of reduced size can 
readily be purchased out of the company 
fund from any of the numerous military 
printers. Or they can as readily be 
made in the company simply by having 
the mechanic cut a stencil from a piece 
of old tin after the pattern of the “‘D” 
target as given in the S. A. F. M., ona 
reduced scale of one inch for every foot 
therein specified. Then a little use of 
the marking pot, lampblack, etc., will 
result in serviceable targets which have 
been found practicable. 

4. Another advantageous scheme can 
be put into practice where there are 
several gallery rifles in the company; 
and I know of organizations where, on 
account of the sudden shrinking of the 
tables of organization, there are four- 
teen. This consists in giving practice 
in combat exercises, particularly in 
firing problems. There will be enough 
gallery rifles for one squad, sometimes 
for two, if the corporals are used for 
fire discipline and control and not as 
riflemen. 

5. Have miniature field. targets made 
on the same scale as those indicated in 


paragraph 3 above. Choose a high 


bank or hillside, cut the grass fairly 
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close, leaving tufts and clusters here 
and there, and set the mechanics to 
work building a miniature village in 
silhouette, including a church, a rail- 
road depot, a railroad crossing sign, a 
cluster of houses, telephone poles, a 
wire fence, a railroad engine, and a few 
freight cars. The grass left in tufts 
will represent trees, groups of trees, and, 
in large bunches, woods. String will 
do for telephone wire and for barbed 
wire on the fence, insulators being 
represented by tacks and barbs by 
knots. The roads can be made by 
turning a strip of sod to show the fresh 
earth. 

6. The above arrangement is useful, 
not only in preparing for combat prac- 
tise with sub-caliber rifles, but also as 
an aid to teaching target designation. 
The parts of the landscape can be 
changed around; the pieces can be made 
of wood and are easily replaced if 
damaged; it is better than a painted 
landscape on target cloth because easier 
to make and not so liable to be shot to 
pieces. The field targets can be moved 
about from problem to problem, or 
during a pause in the firing. 

Evsripce Cosy, 
1st wine ta 33d Infantry. 


The “Infantry School News” 


Number 1 of Volume 1 of the Jn- 
fantry School News appeared on Novem- 
ber 15 as the successor of The Army 
News. This excellent little sheet, pub- 
lished at the Infantry School, Camp 
Benning, is brimful of the happenings 
at that institution. 

In the Foreword by Maj. Gen. Charles 
S. Farnsworth is set forth the mission, 
aims and hopes of the publication in 
the following appropriate words: 

A Wise Man once, said: 

“I hate that man.” 

A friend of the wise man said: 


“‘I am surprised. 
not know him.” 

To which the Wise Man replied: 

“I do not know him. If I did know 
him, I would not hate him.” 

The Wise Man was right. No one of 
us would hate or mistrust another, if 
we really knew each other; knew each 
other’s virtues, weakness, strength, temp- 
tations, ideals and misconceptions. The 
object of The Infantry School News is to 
acquaint us with each other, so that 
we may know each other’s aims and 
desires, each other’s best thoughts and 
worst prejudices; to help us keep in 
touch with people in whom we are in- 
terested and who are interested in us, 
but who cannot have frequent, personal 
association with us. It will be a medium 
by which each member of Camp Benn- 
ing may keep his home folks informed of 
the people and conditions that surround 
him here, and can himself learn of the 
larger, as well as the small missions of 
the various organizations at the camp— 
the organizations whose accomplish- 
ments, whose difficulties, whose hopes 
and ultimate aims are so often not 
known or not understood. What the 
various subdivisions of the camp are 
doing, how they are doing it, and what 
they hope to do, will be frequently 
published in these pages. 

A knowledge of such matters will 
show all members of the garrison— 
civilian and military—how they may 
help, both inside their own organization 
and between organizations, to get the 
team-work that will soon make Camp 
Benning the Infantry Center of the 
United States. There is not a man or 
woman, civilian or military, at the 
camp who cannot help benefit this 
paper, as well as be helped and bene- 


I thought you did 


fitted by it. So let each of us “carry 
on” with a feeling of helpfulness and 
of willingness to be helped. 

® 
Victory Medal Approved 


The design for the Victory medal 
which is to be presented by the United 
States to every soldier, sailor, or marine 
who took part in the world war has 
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Tae Victory MEDAL. 


been approved by the Secretary of 
War. 

The design was prepared under the 
supervision of the Commission of Fine 
Arts by James E. Fraser of New York, 
the celebrated sculptor. When the 
War Council of Paris decided upon a 
Victory medal to be awarded by all the 
associated and allied countries which 
had taken part in the war against the 
Central Powers, it decided to submit 
specifications for the medal and to 
leave to each country the selection of 
the sculptor and the production of the 


medal. The specifications called for a 
figure of Victory on the face of the medal 
and the inscription, “‘The Great War 
for Civilization.” On the reverse are 
the names of the allied countries. 

The medal will be made of bronze 
and will be about the size of a silver 
dollar. The American medal will com- 
pare favorably with any of those that 
have been produced by other countries. 

The medals are to be made by the 
United States Mint and will be pre- 
sented to the men entitled to them as 
soon as they can be produced. 

















Editorial Department 


Our Editor Leaves 


At a recent meeting of the Executive 
Council of the United States Infantry 
Association, Maj. Robert C. Cotton 
tendered his resignation as secretary 
of the Association and editor of the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL, which office he has 
held since last March. 

Major Cotton has resigned from the 
service to accept an important executive 
position with a large commercial con- 
cern. The service rendered by him to 
the Infantry and the Infantry Associa- 
tion has been of the very highest order. 
Many of the improvements in the Jour- 
NAL are due to his untiring energy and 
initiative. The Army regrets to lose an 
officer of his attainments and ability. 
We extend to him our thanks and high 
appreciation for what he has done and 
wish him unbounded success in his new 
field of endeavor. 

® 
Chief of Infantry 

The testimony of Gen. Paul B. Ma- 
lone, of the Infantry, before the Senate 
Military Committee, on the necessity for 
a Chief of Infantry made a great impres- 
sion on that body. With respect to the 
matter General Malone stated: 

My opinion is that a Chief of In- 
fantry and a Chief of Cavalry are 
absolutely necessary to the proper 
functioning, training, organization and 
equipment of these two arms. 

Neither of these two arms at present 
has a chief. There are chiefs, however, 
of the other arms and services, all of 
which are auxiliary and subordinate to 
the Infantry and merely contribute to 
the effectiveness of that arm. If the 
other arms need a chief, it would seem 
almost axiomatic that the Infantry, 


the dominant arm of the service, would 
likewise need a chief. 
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General Malone then explained graph- 
ically to the committee the organization 
of the French and German armies before 
the war and the functions allotted to 
the chiefs of the several arms and serv- 
ices. Continuing, he stated: 


From these two sketches we see that 
both the German and French armies 
recognize the absolute necessity of hav- 
ing at the head of, or representing the 
Infantry and Cavalry in their respec- 
tive War Departments, an officer whose 
functions I have described, and that 
neither the French General Staff nor 
the German General Staff attempted 
to perform with respect thereto the 
functions which our General Staff today 
are attempting to perform. 

I would therefore say that if we accept 
the procedure in the French and German 
armies as in any way suggesting a guide 
for us, it is established beyond the 
possibility of doubt that we should 
have a Chief of Infantry and a Chief of 
Cavalry. The lack of chiefs of these 
arms has resulted in serious embarrass- 
ments in the past. Through the fault 
of no one, but merely because there was 
no duly constituted authority held 
directly responsible, therefore, the needs 
of the Infantry and Cavalry have not 
been properly represented in the War 
Department. Many instances might 
be cited; I will cite but one. Not- 
withstanding the fact that the Infantry 
is the dominant arm in battle, its 
training the dominant need of the 
service, yet there did not exist in 
America on the day of the armistice a 
single Infantry Training School except 
the arrested Benning project, which 
got under way so late that it was caught 
by the announcement of the armistice. 
I do not believe that this could have 
happened had there been in the War 
Department a Chief of Infantry upon 
whom the whole Army could fix re- 
sponsibility. 


After a number of interrogations by 
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the members of the committee on the 
question of the functions of the General 
Staff with respect to the several arms 
and services, General Malone expressed 
himself: 


The question is whether the General 
Staff will concern itself in these details 
of organization, of training, of equip- 
ment, or shall leave that administrative 
function to a chief of the arm of service 
who is entirely familiar with the needs 
of that arm of service. 

The point I present to the committee 
is that the function of the General 
Staff, with respect to the heads of 
bureaus, is one of coordination, and 
that the function of the chief of each 
branch of service is to attend to these 
administrative details, exactly as is 
done in the French service. Provision 
is made in the bill for five general 
officers who are assistants to the Chief 
of Staff, and five brigadier generals, 
one of whom might perform the func- 
tions contemplated for a Chief of In- 
fantry, but it might happen that no 
general of Infantry would be available 
and might result in the assignment as 
a Chief of Infantry of a man who is 
absolutely unfamiliar with that branch 
of service. Moreover, the officers con- 
templated in the bill are General Staff 
Officers and the functions of the Chief of 
Infantry and other chiefs of service 
are not general staff functions. 

I, therefore, express it as my opinion 
that the only way in which the Infantry 
and the Cavalry and the Fieid Artillery 
may be properly represented is by the 
creation in the bill of the office of a 
Chief of Field Artillery, a Chief of 
Infantry and a Chief of Cavalry. 

I would like to submit the order on 
this subject issued by General Pershing 
for the A. E. F. 

At this date the Headquarters of the 
A. E. F. had become practically an 
overseas War Department and the 
issuance of this order seems to be recog- 
nition of the fact that the time had come 
to create this office as part of the General 
Headquarters. 


G. H. Q. 
AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY Forces 


FRANCE, September 5, 1918. 
GENERAL ORDERS 

No. 150. 

1. The offices of Chief of Infantry 
and Chief of Cavalry, A. E. F., are 
hereby established. 

(1) The duties of the Chief of In- 
fantry, A. E. F., are as follows: 

(a) The Chief of Infantry is a member 
of the staff of the Commander-in-Chief, 
and acts as adviser on infantry matters. 

(b) He will inspect all infantry with 
respect to organization, training, ma- 
terial and equipment, methods, and 
all other phases affecting efficiency. 
He will make suitable recommendations 
to the Chief of Staff, based on these 
inspections and on study, investigation 
and experience. 

(c) He is responsible for the prepara- 
tion of all details concerning the in- 
struction and training of infantry units, 
in accordance with approved training 
policies. He will inspect all infantry 
schools and submit to the Chief of 
Staff recommendations in connection 
therewith. 

(d) He will supervise the training of 
infantry organizations until they join 
the tactical units to which assigned. 

(e) He will prepare and submit to the 
Chief of Staff drafts of such infantry 
manuals and other purely infantry 
literature as may be necessary in the 
training and employment of infantry. 

Nothing in the foregoing will be 
construed as in any way limiting or 
prescribing the powers and responsi- 
bilities of the General Staff, as defined 
by G. O. No. 31, current series, these 
headquarters. 

By command of General Pershing: 

James G. McANpREW. 
Chief of Staff. 
Official: 
Rosert C. Davis, 
Adjutant General. 


There should*be a chief of every 
branch of service, and his function 
should be to perform those duties al- 
ready outlined, which pertain to his 
arm of the service, but he should have 
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no voice, I believe, in framing the 
policy of his branch of service. The 
framing of the policy belongs to the 
General Staff, but the execution thereof 
belongs to the Chief of Service. If we 
assign to the Chief of Service not only 
the function of preparing plans for the 
service, but also of passing upon the 
policy of putting them into execution, 
we assign to him a double and illogical 
réle which is totally inconsistent with 
the methods followed by France and 
Germany. This we do by making the 
chief of an arm or service also a member 
of the General Staff. 


® 
Waiting 

Wherever we turn these days we find a 
state of unrest. We find a spirit of 
“waiting” for something to happen. 
That this spirit has invaded the Army 
no one can deny. What are we waiting 
for? Is it to see what Congress is going 
to do about the reorganization of the 
Army? What action is going to be 
taken with regard to universal training? 
What the military policy of the nation 
is to be? What the new pay bill will 
provide? 

All of these questions take time for 
their final settlement. They cannot be 
decided in a day or even a month. In 
the meantime, is the Army to sit by and 
stagnate? A business establishment 
must either go ahead or go back. It 
cannot stand stilland endure. The mil- 
itary establishment is no exception to 
this fundamental rule. We must go 
ahead or we must go back; it’s a dead 
immortal cinch that we can’t stand still. 

Now let’s see what can be done in our 
infantry regiments to overcome this 
unrest—this spirit of waiting for some- 
thing to happen. 

We can establish our Unit Noncom- 
missioned Officers’ Schools and put our 
noncommissioned officers through a 
thorough course of training to prepare 


them for the duties that will devolve 
upon them when the companies are 
filled up to peace strength, or to take 
their place in the training cadres in the 
event that universal military training is 
decided upon. 

We can organize our vocational train- 
ing schools, get them equipped and 
running on a sound working basis. This 
is the coming institution in the service. 
In order to make it a success it must 
have the active support and cooperation 
of commanders of infantry regiments. 
Funds and equipment are available and 
can be had by any unit that will make a 
showing. The Infantry must not lag be- 
hind in this matter. We must provide 
attractive vocational courses if we ex- 
pect the best class of men to select the 
infantry arm of the service. 

We can carry on active recruiting 
campaigns in the sectors where our regi- 
ments are stationed. ‘‘I’ll bring back 
a buddy with me,” should be the slogan 
of every infantry soldier that goes on 
furlough. In the recent demobilization 
of the First Division nearly a thousand 
men reenlisted in the service. 

Depending upon the final plans for 
the reorganization of the Army, a cer- 
tain number of Class 3 officers will be 
given commissions in the Regular es- 
tablishment. It is probable that there 
will be a final examination of these can- 
didates to determine their educational 
and professional fitness. These officers 
should take advantage of this opportu- 
nity to prepare themselves for the exam- 
ination, which may include the common 
educational subjects and the funda- 
mental military subjects that they 
should know about. 

We can reorganize our Infantry Asso- 
ciation branches in each regiment. 
This is a simple matter. Call a meeting 
of the officers of the regiment, elect a 
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president and regimental representative 
and such other officers as may be desir- 
able and necessary. These are some of 
the things that may be done. They 
will all help to overcome the difficulties 
that are being encountered. They will 
stimulate interest and they will help to 
keep things moving ahead. 

Let’s put a stop to this “‘waiting”’ for 
something to happen. 


® 
Infantry vs. Artillery Training 


On page 81 of the War Department 
official publication, ‘‘The War with 
Germany,”’ there appears the statement: 


The most important single fact about 
our artillery in France is that we always 
had a sufficient supply of light artillery 
for the combat divisions that were 
ready for front line service. This does 
not mean that when the divisions went 
into the battle line they always had 
their artillery with them, for in a 
number of cases they did not. 

The statement does not mean, how- 
ever, that when the divisions went to 
the line without their artillery this was 
not because of lack of guns, but rather 
because it takes much longer to train 
artillery troops than it does infantry, 
and so, under the pressure of battle 
needs in the summer and fall of 1918, 
American divisions were put into the 
line a number of times supported by 
French and British artillery or without 
artillery. 


It is inconceivable how such a state- 
ment could have gotten into a public 
document that purports to state facts 
about our participation in the great 
war. When we glance back at the 
history of our artillery training facilities 
in the fall and winter of 1917-1918 and 
consider the fact that in many instances 
our combat divisions did not have suffi- 
cient artillery material with which to 
conduct proper training, we must as- 
sume that the man who makes such 


statements is not acquainted with the 
facts in the case. Officers who were 
charged with the training of our artillery 
units will testify that in many instances 
only one light battery per regiment was 
furnished for training purposes, and 
further, in many instances the howitzer 
regiments had to improvise wooden 
guns with which to conduct their 
training. 

The statement given ‘‘it takes much 
longer to train artillery troops than it 
does infantry" as the excuse for lack 
of American artillery support cannot 
be accepted by the Infantry, nor is it 
believed that it will be accepted by our 
sister arm of the service. It cannot be 
left unchallenged. The war has con- 
clusively proven that such is not the 
case. Had our artillery units been 
furnished with the necessary material 
for training purposes they would have 
been ready for battle just as soon as the 
Infantry. To say that they would not 
have been ready is to decry the efficiency 
of the Artillery. 

Briefly, the real reason why the 
American infantry went into battle 
supported by allied artillery, or un- 
supported by artillery, was due to the 
fact that the war had involved the 
entire man-power of the Allies. Com- 
paratively the infantry losses had been 
so far in excess of the artillery losses 
that there were ample artillery troops 
and a great deficiency in infantry. 
Anticipating the German offensives 
early in 1918, the Allied High Com- 
mand insisted that priority be given in 
the training and shipment to Europe 
of infantry and machine-gun units. 
Further, the need was so great for ad- 
ditional infantry that the American 
infantry had to be sent into battle 
before it was possible to train it to the 
point of full battle efficiency. Such 
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was not the case with respect to the 
artillery, and they were allowed a longer 
period of training and the reason was 
not as stated in the War Department 
document. This erroneous statement 
should be corrected officially. 


® 


Service Pay 


The subject of increased pay for 
officers of the Army and Navy is once 
more to the front. Bills providing for 
a more or less substantial increase in 
the pay of all grades are now being 
considered in hearings before com- 
mittees of the Senate and House, and, 
if we may judge from the utterances of 
legislators and of the press, public 
sentiment appears favorable to some 
rehef in a financial way for our fighting 
leaders. 

The history of service pay, covering 
a period of nearly half a century, is 
brief but illuminating. 

Following reorganization after the 
Civil War, service pay remained at a 
practical standstill until 1908. Up to 
the time of the Spanish-American War, 
living conditions had been steadily 
increasing in cost, but conditions of 
service in the Army and Navy were 
such that the need for increased pay 
did not appear as pressing as it did 
after that war. For twenty years 
before the war, the Army was prac- 
tically employed only in connection 
with Indian uprisings. None of these 
was large. None required large move- 
ments or concentrations of troops. In 
consequence, troops changed stations in- 
frequently. Officers settled down for 
long periods—three, five, and even 
more years in one place. Under these 
conditions, they were able to surround 
themselves with many of the things 
which go to make for comfort and 


economy in a permanent abode. More- 
over, they were as a rule stationed in 
remote posts where the style and scale 
of living was simple, and where they 
were able to make their slender salaries 
meet their needs. 

With the advent of the Spanish- 
American War all this was changed. As 
a result of that war, this country found 
itself charged with responsibility for 
possessions scattered over half of the 
globe and confronted with the necessity 
for providing military protection for 
all of them. The Army began to move 
—and to this day it has not stopped. 
Where, prior to 1898, a trip half-way 
across the continent once in four or five 
years was an event in the life of an army 
officer, after 1898 an order sending him 
half-way around the world was of ordi- 
nary occurrence. The period of average 
abode was divided by twelve. As 
reckoned by change of station, years 
became months, and army financing 
became largely a question of providing 
against the necessity for these frequent 
changes. 

This situation continued until 1908, 
when it became critical to a degree. 
Congress then, after a period of more 
than twenty-five years, granted an 
increase in pay amounting to a little 
more than 25 per cent in all grades. 
While this increase served to ease the 
situation for officers, it in no sense cor- 
responded to the rate at which their 
expenses had increased. However, con- 
ditions had become a trifle more settled, 
and this, taken in connection with the 
increase, made the years from 1908 to 
1914 comparatively comfortable. 

Then came the Mexican situation, 
and once more the Army broke up its 
homes and began moving. To add to 
the situation, the war in Europe began 
to have its effect on living conditions 
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in this country, creating a state of 
affairs little short of financial distress 
throughout all grades of the Army. 

Our entry into the warin 1917 brought 
these difficulties to a peak which has 
been maintained to the present and 
which now amounts to a generally des- 
perate financial condition throughout 
the service. 

Realizing the seriousness of the task 
ahead of them and recognizing the 
opportunity to demonstrate their worth 
to the country, army and navy officers 
threw themselves unreservedly into their 
work. Personal responsibilities were 
forgotten; matters of private concern 
were abandoned for the period of the 
war. 

Financially, they fought the war un- 
der a burden of divided establishments 
and doubled expense. Temporary in- 
creased promotion afforded little, if any, 
relief. Ina word, at the end of the war 
officers found themselves worse off 
financially than at the beginning. De- 
motion from temporary rank added its 
weight to the burden—and at a most 
inopportune moment. The cost of liv- 
ing, which had increased by leaps and 
bounds, added the last straw to the al- 
ready crushing burden. In a period of 
unequalled prosperity, where compensa- 
tion for all others had kept step with 
increased cost of living, officers found 
themselves left hopelessly behind. 

The result? A condition of affairs 
of vital importance not only to the 
individual officer but to the country as 
well. 

For one thing, home life, upon which 
the solidarity of any nation depends, has 
ceased to be for the Army. Where, 
indeed, the circumstances of service 
might permit of the establishing of a 
home, circumstances of finance prohibit 
such a step. House rent, food and 
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servant hire are not within the means of 
the average officer who must depend 
upon his pay. Away from a post, as 
most of them now are, he must content 
himself with one, two, three or four 
rooms, according to the barest necessi- 
ties of his family, in a boarding house or 
apartment, and must seek food wherever 
it may be procured at rates he can afford. 
In brief, the comforts of a home are 
beyond his means. 

Another and more far-reaching result 
is this: We are now in a period of re- 
organization of our military establish- 
ment. It is not too much to say that it 
is a critical period not only in our mili- 
tary but in our national life. Much of 
our future depends upon what is done 
now. Demobilization has left us prac- 
tically disorganized and largely de- 
moralized. Service morale is at the 
lowest ebb within the memory of the 
present generation. It is a time when 
the whole thought and energy of every 
officer should be given without reser- 
vation to the task of restoring the service 
to effective condition. 

That is what should obtain. What 
does obtain is practically the diametric 
opposite. Overwhelmed by the cala- 
mitous prospect of an ever-increasing 
burden of debt and humiliated by the 
necessities of a makeshift existence for 
himself and his dependents, the mind of 
the average officer turns irresistibly— 
and excusably—to the pressing details of 
private concern. 

We have the spectacle of experienced 
officers, after years of service, resigning 
for the sole purpose of accepting em- 
ployment which carries with it a living 
compensation. We have the added 
spectacle of hundreds of young officers— 
war-tried material—trefusing to enter 
the permanent service because of the 
hopelessness of the prospect. 
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What has been said of the needs of 
army officers applies with equal force 
to the needs of navy officers. Briefly, 
the officers of both services are facing 
a financial crisis which must receive 
immediate attention if they are to be 
given a fighting chance to keep their 
self-respect and their morale. 

This is a matter entirely between 
army and navy officers and the Govern- 
ment. It should be settled between 
representatives of each. Army and 
navy officers may be depended upon 
for frank and modest statements of 
their needs. Congress may likewise be 
depended upon for a solution which is 
just to the officer and fair to the country. 
The facts in the case are few and easy 
to understand. Service pay has stood 
still for more than eleven years. In 
the meantime, the cost of living has 
advanced substartially 100 per cent. 
The service asks a modest increase of 
about 30 per cent. They know what 
they need—they have first-hand in- 
formation. Congress knows what the 
Government can afford to pay for 
necessary service. The need for pro- 
longed investigation or for information 
from outside sources is not apparent. 

Is it asking too much that others 
stand aside while these, the parties 
solely concerned, get together and find 
a speedy solution? 


® 
Financial Situation in China 


The following cablegram from the 
commanding officer, 15th Infantry, at 
Tientsin, China, shows the gravity of 
the financial crisis with respect to the 
Army stationed there: 


United States dollar bill worth 94 
cents and United States dollar gold 
worth 95 Chinese money today. Married 
lieutenants utmost economy unable to 
pay actual living expenses. All officers 


on commutation status so must buy 
furnishings. Due to exorbitant rents 
they live cheapest houses most unde- 
sirable part of concessions. Married 
officers with families living together 
and four to seven bachelor officers live 
together to pay expenses. Bankers 
predict (ing) much greater depreciation 
United States currency. Married en- 
listed men greater sufferers. 

The question of relief had been taken 
up prior to the receipt of this cablegram 
by the Finance Division with a view to 
securing action by the Treasury De- 
partment in establishing an arbitrary 
rate of exchange for the troops in 
China. 

® 
N. C. O.’s for the R. O. T. C. 


The influence of the Regular officer in 
preparedness building is very great. 
Many of the noncommissioned officers 
he trains in his organization become 
commissioned officers in time of war and 
reflect the quality of his training. It is 
a big satisfaction to him to hear of and 
to see the success of these officers he 
has developed. 

We are now beginning a new period 
of preparedness building and the world 
war has given us broad visions. We 
shall cause our influence to reach out 
to the greatest extent possible. Each 
company commander will take pride in 
the number of noncommissioned officers 
he can develop to such a superior degree 
that they are able to multiply his 
influence in other training fields. He 
should especially take this pride in the 
men he selects for duty with the schools 
and colleges as assistant instructors in 
the training of members of the Reserve 
Officers Training Corps. 

Unless infantry officers and non- 
commissioned officers of high profes- 
sional attainments are detailed for 
college duty, the quality of infantry 
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instruction at these institutions will 
not be sufficiently high, and infantry 
units will naturally give way to units 
representing services which develop 
and select their detailed representatives 
with care. 

The noncommissioned officer selected 
for this duty should be dependable, 
of excellent character and of pronounced 
Americanism. Students are imitative, 
and the manners and habits of the 
noncommissioned officer should furnish 
them a good model. The prestige of the 
N. C. O. at the college will be consid- 
erably increased if he has had the good 
fortune to participate in combat service, 
and especially if he has received decora- 
tions for bravery. The better his 
education, the greater will be his value 
as an assistant instructor. He should, 
at least, be able to speak and write 
good English. He should present a 
soldierly appearance. He must es- 
pecially be a capable instructor in the 
basic training of the soldier. 

Infantry officers must be interested 
in developing and sending highly quali- 
fied noncommissioned officers to educa- 
tional institutions. 

No man should be selected for this 
work until his qualifications have been 
personally examined into by the regi- 
mental commander or his representative. 
The old practice of sending a man 
away on detail to get rid of him must 
not be indulged in. These men are our 
representatives—tepresentatives of the 
Infantry—what they do and how they 
do it reflects back on our arm of the 
service. Here’s another opportunity 
for the Infantry to make good. Let’s 
do it. 


® . 
Physical and Bayonet Training 
Soon after our entrance into the world 
war the necessity for more thorough and 


systematic physical and bayonet train- 
ing became apparent. A course was 
established at the School of Arms at Fort 
Sill and a number of young officers sent 
there for training. Later, this depart- 
ment of the school was moved to Camp 
Gordon and placed under the direction 
of Dr. Joseph E. Raycroft, who was at 
the head of the athletic division of the 
War Department Commission on Train- 
ing Camp Activities. In addition to 
physical and bayonet training, several 
other subjects such as boxing, hand-to- 
hand fighting, group games and recrea- 
tional athletics were included in the 
course. 

While a large number of officers passed 
through the school, they were mostly 
reserve and emergency officers. Officers 
of the Regular establishment were en- 
gaged in other work from which they 
could not be relieved, so that very few of 
them had an opportunity to take the 
course of training. 

During the past summer, with the 
partial demobilization of the Commis- 
sion on Training Camp Activities, the 
question came up as to ways and means 
for getting the system that had been 
developed at Camp Gordon in general 
use in the service. It was finally de- 
cided to send four officers from each 
arm of the service, Infantry, Cavalry, 
Field Artillery, Coast Artillery Corps 
and Engineers, to the Infantry School at 
Camp Benning to pursue a special 
course with a view to qualifying them 
as instructors in the several subjects at 
the service school of that arm. 

The very best talent in the country, 
headed by Maj. John L. Griffith, ath- 
letic director of the University of IIli- 
nois, was secured as instructors. The 
course began on September 5 and was 
completed on the 30th, when the class 
was graduated. 
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Maj. J. C. Drain, U. S. Infantry, who 
was in charge of the special course, has 
prepared an article for the current issue 
of the JourNAL in which he fully covers 
the operations of the school and what it 
means to the service in the future. It 
will pay you to read it carefully. 

During the progress of the course a 
great number of excellent photographs 
were made of the various phases of the 
training. These will be used to illus- 
trate the text of a Training Manual that 
is now being prepared for issue to the 
service. 

® 
Course of Training 

Many young officers of the Regular 
Establishment will find matter of inter- 
est in the proposed course of training in 
Minor Tactics outlined in the article in 
this issue of the JourNAL under the 
heading ‘‘Reserve Officers’ Depart- 
ment.”’ 

It is intended to make this course of 
training entirely practical. The prob- 
lems will involve the operations of small 
infantry units. The solutions to the 
problems will be made by the best-talent 
we have in the wr 

Military Discipline 

Col. Merch B. Stewart has given us a 
new definition for Military Discipline in 
his Thirty-Minute Talk on the subject, 
which appears in this issue of the Jour- 
NAL. The article is a treatment of the 
subject along different lines from those 
heretofore employed and will be found 
interesting and illuminative. Read the 
article and store it away in your files for 
the time when you will be called upon 
to give a Thirty-Minute Talk on the 
subject. 


® 
Material for the Journal 
The Publication Committee solicits 
the aid and assistance of the members 


of the Infantry Association in the 
assembling of good, live material for 
publication in the columns of the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL—material that is 
of interest to the service and especially 
to the Infantry. In the department of 
“Varied Ground” there is space avail- 
able for expressing the views of our 
members on the vital questions of the 
day with respect to the army and the 
military policy of the nation. 

We want articles on improvement of 
equipment and improved methods in the 
use of the equipment that we now 
have—articles on improved methods 
of training, administration and doing 
things in general. 

Illustrations (pictures) are especially 
desired. 

We want articles giving the personal 
training and tactical experiences of 
officers and men during the war—details 
that never get into the official reports 
or histories. 

In the preparation of manuscript 
please observe the following points. 
They help the committee in getting 
over the matter and assist in the 
mechanical tasks incident to getting 
it into print. 

1. If practicable, manuscripts should 
be written with the typewriter. Write 
only on one side of the sheet. Double 
space. 

2. When articles are illustrated with 
pictures, send the photographic film 
whenever practicable. If you do not 
desire to give up the film, have a blue 
print made from it and send that. If 
the film is not available, send the picture 
and we will do the best we can with it. 
When pictures are used it is necessary 
to make a half-tone cut of them. These 
do not print up well on the paper used 
in the publication of the JournaL. If 
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we have the film or a blue print made 
from it, our artist can make a line 
drawing that will show up the details 
much better. 

3. Prepare titles to pictures to state 
just what they represent. 

4. Include your full name and post- 
office address with each manuscript 
submitted. 

The JouRNAL will pay for such articles 
as are accepted at the established rate. 


A Pictorial Section 

Beginning with the January, 1920, 
number of the INFANTRY JOURNAL, it is 
intended to include a pictorial section 
of four pages. With a view to securing 
good pictures illustrating infantry ac- 
tivities, current events, infantry training 
or any subject of general interest, our 
members are requested to send in such 
pictures as they may have available 
for the purpose. 


D 


A Chief Of Infantry 


Line Branches 
. Infantry 
. Cavalry 
. Coast Artillery 
. Field Artillery 


-wN 


Chief 


Oe 


Maj. Gen. F. W. Coe (Statutory) 
Maj. Gen. Wm. J. Snow (Emergency) 


Where are the Chief of Infantry and the Chief of 


Cavalry? 


Field Marshal Sir Douglas Haig has said in his final 


dispatch : 


In the light of the full experience of the war, the deci- 
sion to preserve the cavalry corps has been completely 
justified. It has been proved that cavalry, whether used for 
shock effect under suitable conditions or as mobile infantry, 
have still an indispensable part to play in modern war. 


It is hard to understand why there is no Chief of Cav- 
alry, but it is more remarkable that the Infantry, “the 
backbone of all armies,” should not be provided with a 


chief. 


The proper organization, equipment and training 


of Infantry is the most important single function involved 
in the maintenance of our military establishment; for, to 
again quote Marshal Haig, “Only by the rifle and bayonet 
of the Infantryman can the decisive victory be won.” 

Let’s fill those two blank files in that column of chiefs! 











Boo k Reviews 


Army Physical Training, by Col. Wil- 
liam H. Waldron, Infantry. New 
York: Henry Holt and Co., 1919. 
Cloth, 8vo, 193 pages, profusely 
illustrated. Price, $1.50. 

Army Physical Training, by Col. 
William H. Waldron, United States 
Army, presents in new and attractive 
manner the familiar army calisthenic 
exercises. 

It is arranged in ten series of exer- 
cises, with from seven to ten exercises 
in each series. The series begins with 
the starting positions and progresses 
through the simpler arm and leg exer- 
cises through the more difficult and 
complicated body movements. 

A valuable feature of the book is in 
the convenient arrangement of illus- 
trations and text, both of which are 
carefully worked out in all necessary 
detail. The illustrations, which are 
excellent and quickly grasped, occupy 
the left-hand pages, with the corre- 
sponding explanatory text on the oppo- 
site pages, an arrangement which lends 
itself to rapid and complete understand- 
ing of the exercise. 

This book provides a practical system 
of exercise for the busy man who, by its 
aid, is enabled to take ten or fifteen 
minutes of healthy exercise each morn- 
ing or evening without the effort of 
memorizing a large number of exercises. 
All that is required is to prop the 
opened book up on a table or dresser 
and turn a page after each series of 
exercises is completed. An occasional 
glance does the rest. 

The value of the army system of 
calisthenics needs no comment to the 
millions of men in this country who have 
been benefitted by it during the past 
two years. 

An introductory chapter gives a great 
deal of valuable information concern- 
ing time and methods of physical train- 
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ing, breathing, walking, etc., and cens- 
cludes with comprehensive instruction 
for the instructor in using the system for 
the training of a class. 

Altogether, the book should prove of 
value, not only to the individual seeking 
a system of exercise for his own use, but 
for the new instructor seeking a method 
of giving correct physical training to 
others. 


® 


Who's Who in America. New York: 
A. N. Marquis & Co., 1918. Cloth, 
3,296 pages. One volume. Price, 
$6.00. 


An American biographical book that 
gives a brief, crisp personal sketch of 
the notable living Americans in all 
parts of the world. The work is 
published bi-annually, the latest edition 
being under the date of June, 1918. 
The book tells just the things that one 
wants to know about the 23,000 Ameri- 
cans who are most conspicuous in every 
reputable walk of life—their birthplace, 
age, parentage, education, degrees, posi- 
tion and achievements, politics, societies, 
clubs, business, profession or occupation, 
marriage, and in fact the chief features 
of each career without puffing or eulogy, 
praise or criticism. The appended ad- 
dresses constitute a valuable feature. 
Complete and reliable, the book is 
destined to be the most used biographi- 
cal reference book in the country. 


® 
Memorial Edition of Van Loan’s Books: 


With the passing of Charles E. Van 
Loan, America lost one of its foremost 
sporting writers. His stories, ever 
friendly and kindly, interpret the manly 
sports in genial humor and accurate 
terms. 

His long illness, involving great ex- 
pense in efforts to recuperate, and his 
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consequent inability to prosecute his 
work with his accustomed vigor, greatly 
depleted his resources. Many of Van 
Loan’s friends have expressed a desire 
to possess representative examples of his 
written work. To accomplish this and 
at the same time to supplement his small 
estate, a committee composed of Irvin 
S. Cobb, Grantland Rice, Robert H. 
Davis, and Bayard Veiller have under- 
taken the production of a five-volume 
set of Van Loan’s books, one on each par- 
ticular subject in which he starred. The 
publishers, George H. Doran Company, 
are supplying the books to the com- 
mittee at actual cost of production. 
All income derived from the sale of this 
special edition will be paid to Mrs. Van 
Loan. 

The five volumes selected by the 
committee for inclusion in this Memorial 
Edition are: ‘‘Fore!’’ Golf Stories, 
“Old Man Curry": Race Track Stories, 
“Score by Innings’’: Baseball Stories, 
“Taking the Count”: Prize Ring Stor- 
ies, and ‘‘Buck Parvin’’: Stories of the 
Motion-Picture Game. 

As a labor of love, five of Van Loan’s 
friends, all writers prominent in Ameri- 
can letters, have contributed introduc- 
tions to the books. 


With the Twenty-Third in France, by 
Capt. George A. Hunt, U. S. In- 
fantry. Bound in paper, pocket size, 
62 pages. 

A little booklet narrating in prose- 
poetry the experiences of the famous 
23d Infantry from the time of its mobil- 
ization at the Fair grounds in Syracuse, 
N. Y., to the date of its arrival in Ger- 
many with the Army of Occupation. 

The style and character of the text is 
well illustrated by a passage taken from 
the book, describing the first camp in 





France and the first experience with 
the Marines. It follows: 


Camp A 
We occupied barracks 
About two miles away 
From Saint Nazaire 
For the first ten days 
In France. 


And we had our first fight 
WITH the Marines 
Who occupied 
Half of the camp 
And did M. P. duty. 
® 


The Army behind the Army, by E. 
Alexander Powell, Major, U. §S A. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1919. Cloth, 8vo, 470 pages. Il- 
lustrated. Price, $4.00. 

This book dealing with the record of 
the work of 2,000,000 soldiers who wore 
the silver chevron, denoting service in 
this country, and containing much 
interesting material in regard to their 
accomplishments was authorized by the 
Secretary of War. The chapters of the 
book are as follows: The Ears of the 
Army, “‘Essayons,’”’ The Gas-makers, 
The Q. M. C., Ordnance, Fighters of 
the Sky, “‘M. L.,” “Treat "Em Rough,” 
“Get There,”’ and ‘‘ Menders of Men.” 

Each chapter of the book was written 
with the cooperation of the chief and 
sub-chiefs of the branch of the service 
with which it deals, and upon its com- 
pletion it was by them carefully read 
and revised. The statements and figures 
presented are believed to be as accurate 
as the care given can make them. Due 
acknowledgment is given to each official 
who has contributed toward the writing, 
revising, and making of the book. It 
is an interesting book, written in a 
breezy style, and is, therefore, for the 
layman, more readable than the ‘War 
with Germany: the official statistical 
summary,’’ which contains about the 
same data in graphic form. 











THE UNITED STATES 
INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 


“The object of the Association shall be to promote the efficiency of the 
Infantry arm of the military service of our country by maintaining its best stand- 
ards and traditions, by fostering esprit de corps, by the dissemination of profes- 
sional knowledge, and by exchange of ideas as to the utilization of such knowledge 
with particular reference to the réle of Infantry in modern war.”—Article III of 
the Constitution. 
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The Branch Associations 


Thirty regiments have effected the 
orgenization of their Branch Associa- 
tions and now have them as good, live 
institutions. Some of the regiments 
have been unable to complete their or- 
ganization on account of being widely 
separated, on strike duty or on the 
move. 

The success achieved, which is most 
gratifying to the secretary of the Asso- 
ciation, has been due to the interest and 
initiative of the officers who have taken 
the matter in hand and pushed it to a 
successful conclusion. 


It is hoped that during the month 
of December we may have many new 
regiments in the list of those who have 
organized. There is much work to be 
done this winter, and we must get or- 
ganized and be in position to do it. 
Let everyone do his part. 


Fort Leavenworth: 
President, Major General J. H. McRae; 
Secretary, Captain F. W. Brabson. 
Washington: 
President, Colonel B. H. Wells; Secretary, 
Colonel G. A. Lynch. 


Fifth Division: 
Camp Gordon, Ga.; President, Colonel 
R. H. Peck. 


Sixth Division: 
Camp Grant, IIl.; President, Colonel C. 
Reichman; Secretary, Captain G. E. 
Bucker. 

Second Infantry: 
Camp Sherman, Ohio; President, Captain 
J. L. Ballard; Secretary, J. L. Ballard. 

Third Infantry: 
Eagle Pass, Texas; President, Colonel G. 
A. Weiser; Secretary, Captain H. C. 
Brown. 

Sixth Infantry: 
Camp Gordon, Ga.; President, Colonel G. 
L. Townsend; Secretary, Captain G. L. 
Febiger. 


Eighth Infantry: 
American Forces in Germany, Coblenz, 
Germany. President, Lieutenant Co'one! 
M. H. Thomlinson; Secretary, 
tenant Co'onel G. G. Bartlett. 
Eleventh Infantry: 
Camp Gordon, Ga.; President, Colonel 
R. H. Peck; Secretary, Captain E. P. 
Lukert. 


Liev- 


Seventeenth Infantry: 
Camp Meade, Md.; President, Major 
H. M. Quesenberry; Secretary, Captain 
A, J. Funk. 


Eighteenth Infantry: 
Camp Taylor, Ky.; President, Colonel 
C. A. Hunt; Secretary, Captain B. H 
Chastaine. 

Twentieth Infantry: 
Fort Crook, Nebraska; President, Colonel 
J. E, Morris, Secretary, Captain Stephen 
Peretzky. 

Twenty-second Infantry: 
Fort Jay, N. Y.; President, Lieut. Colonel 
F. L. Davidson; Secretary, Captain C 
W. Yuill. 

Twenty-third Infantry: 
Camp Travis, Tex.; President, Colonel 
H. A. Eaton; Secretary, Captain F. FP 
Hall. 


Twenty-fourth Infantry: 
Columbus, N. M.; President, Major 
Paul X. English; Secretary, Lieutenant 
Alexander R. Bolling. 
Thirty-fourth Infantry: 
Camp Funston, Kans.; President, Colonel 
L. L. Gregg; Secretary, Captain E. L. Pell. 
Thirty-fifth Infantry: 
Camp Travis, Tex.; President, Captain 
B. A .Yancey; Secretary, Lieutenant L. R. 
Nachman. 
Thirty-Sixth Infantry: 
Camp Devens, Mass.; President, Colonel 
Sylvester Bonnaffon; Secretary, Captain 
Thomas G. Bond. 
Thirty-seventh Infantry: 
Laredo, Tex,; President, Colonel F. L. 
Winn; Secretary, Captain N. P. Groff. 
Thirty-eighth Infantry: 
Camp Pike, Ark.; President, Colonel 
Ephriam G. Peyton; Secretary, Regi- 


mental Adjutant. 














§22 United States Infantry Association 
Thirty-ninth Infantry: Fifty-first Infantry: 
Gary, Ind.; President, Colonel P. H. Camp Grant, Ill; President, Colonel C. 


McCook; Secretary, Lieutenant A. Gluck- 
man. 


Fortieth Infantry: 
Camp Sherman, Ohio; President, Captain 
R. W. Ashbrook; Secretary F. S. Mathews. 
Forty-second Infantry: 
Camp Upton, N. Y.; President, Colonel 
J. R. Lindsey; Secretary, Lieutenant 
x. O. A. Daughtry. 
Forty-fifth Infantry: 
Camp Dix, N. J.; President, Colonel H. 
Glade; Secretary, Captain J. B. Sweet. 
Forty-eighth Infantry: 
Camp Jackson, S. C.; President, Colonel 
H. R. Lee; Secretary, Lieutenant F. H. 
Partridge. 
Forty-ninth Infantry: 
Fort Snelling, Minn.; President, Colonel 
C. Gerhardt; Secretary, F. S. Scobie. 
Fiftieth Infantry: 
A, E. F.; President, Colonel F. J. Mc- 
Connell; Secretary, Lieut. Colonel H. B. 
Crea. 


Reichman; Secretary, Major L. H. Watson. 


Fifty-second Infantry: 
Camp Grant, IIL; President Colonel 
Haro'd L. Jackso1; Secretary, Captain 
Norris A. Wimberley. 

Fifty-fourth Infantry: 
Camp Grant, Ill; President, Colonel A. 
T. Smith; Secretary, Captain C. S. 
Brodbent. 

Fifty-eighth Infantry: 
Camp Dodge, Iowa; President, Major W. 
Coffin; Secretary, Captain P. R. Hudson 

Sixtieth Infantry: 
Camp Gordon, Ga.; President, Major E. 
A. Allworth; Secretary, Lieutenant R. C. 
Hamilton. 

Sixty-first Infantry: 
Camp Gordon, Ga.; President, Captain 
L. B. Glasgow; Secretary, Lieutenant J. 
F, Smith. 

Sixty-second Infantry: 
Camp Lee, Va.; President, Celonel C. 
Barth; Secretary, Captain J. E. Wharten. 
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